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PREFACE. 



HE journey, which afforded me the o\ 
visiting, in company with my sister 
7, the prisons to which the following 1 
itesy was taken during the eighth a 
idis (August and September) of the 1 
travelled along the great north road 
k to Edinburgh; l^om Edinburgh] 
gm coast of Scotland, to Aber&e 
rdeen, by tho inland route, throug 
Perth, back again to Edinburgh: 
a few days spent in that citv. *f^ ^ 
Glasgow to To »•'•'-' 
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engagement, we observed a variety of parti cularis 
which interested and atfected us ; and I think it 
right to communicate to the Public the informa- 
tion which we collected, in the hope that it may 
afford some fresh stimulus to the zeal already 
prevalent for improving our system of prison dis- 
cipline. 

It appears die more desirable to take this step> 
because incorrect statements respecting some of 
these prisons have found their way, in connexion 
with our visit, into the provincial newspapers ; 
and it is evidently a matter of importance, that 
the Public should be made acquainted with the 
real condition of these places of confinement. 

The better the actual state of our prisons is 
known and understood, the more clearly will all 
men see the necessity of those arrangements, by 
which they may be rendered schools of industry 
and virtue, instead of the very nurseries of crime. 

In a Jate interesting publication, the inquiry 
has been ably instituted, '^ whether crime and 
misery are produced or prevented by our present 

rem of prison discipline." To that inquiry, 
author alluded to, by his description of seve- 
ral ill regulated prisons, has given but too plain 
an answer : he has at the same time presented to 
14s some prominent instances of a favourable 
kind ; and, on the whole view of his case, has 
established the following important proposition — 
that by those jaUsy on the one handt iohich are con- 
ducted on baajprincipleSf crime and, misery are pro' 
duced and muttijpUea; andy on the other nand, that 
/prisons in toMcn the prisoners are ddssified^ ins^^ct^ 



PREFACE. V 

ed, instructed^ and employedj hav0 a fcmerful ten^ 
dency to that, by tohtch crime and misery xioiU cer- 
taimy he lessened^ viz. the reformation of criminals. 

To strengthen and confirm this proposition, by 
B variety of additional facts, is the chief object of 
the present work. ,. 

My Notes on all the more important prisons 
which we visited, have been read to the respec- 
tive jailors, and have been carefully corrected 
flince the date of our visit, by gentlemen on the 
spot. Th^y naay therefore, I trust, be considered 
accurate: they will not, however, be found to 
enter minutely into idl the various details of each 
prison, but rather to dwell on those particulars 
which are most connected with considerations of 
an interesting and important nature. 

I shall now proceed to lay these Notes before 
the reader, according to the order in which we 
actually visited.the prisons ; and I shall afterwards 
venture to trouble him with a few General Ob- 
servations on the subject of prison discipline. I 
am not sanguine enough to suppose that any re- 
marks of mine will have much effect in forming 
die views of others ; but if they should be the 
means of inducing any persons, and more espe- 
cially those in authority, to give to this important 
subject the consideration, which they have not 
yet given to it, I shall be satisfied in the belief 
that my efforts, however feeble, have hot been 
entirely fruitless. ' . 

In the course of ray work, it has been my par- 
ticular endeavour to represent and embody the 
^eiirimehts entertamed >a^ xa^ ivsXfcx ^^^isSs^^^ss^ 



Fry, whose experience with respect to prisansis 
niueh greater than my own. As I am persuaded 
of tho truth and importance of those sentimente, 
and as they have been fully coiilirined by my on'n 
observation, I hope I shall be excused, if 1 have 
been inadvertent enough, in any part of the work, 
to press them upon the reader a little tov confi- 
dently. 



NOTES. 



This jail consists of a small court-yard^ two 
rooms on the ground floor, and two others aboVe 
them ; the rooms severally furnished with a small 
bed, and measuring thirteen feet square. Of the 
lower rooms, one is for male crimmals of all de- 
scriptions, the other for male vagrants : of the 
upper rooms, one for females, whether debtors, 
vagrants, or criminals ; the other for male debtors. 
Fifteen persons have at times been locked up 
together for the night in the apartment allotted 
to male criminals, that apartment measuring, as 
before stated, thirteen feet square. The state of 
these poor wretches, when thus situated, must 
have been in a very high degree miserable and 
unhealthy. In the male vagrants' room there is 
no light when the door is shut, except through a 
hole in the door, and of course no ventilation. 
The criminals in this jail are. ironed; they are 



* '^sited eighth month (Aug.) 20fh, 1818, in company 
with several members of the Society o£ 'E'tvescw^ vce^nsv:^ 
magistrates of the town. 
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allowed eightpence per day and firing, but nei- 
ther clothing nor soap. They are totally unem- 
ployed, and receive no instruction whatever. 
Forty persons have been confined in this jail at 
once ; but at this time there were only five pri'^ 
soners here. The doors of the four rooms being 
necessarily kept open during the day, the prisoners 
qfaU descriptionsy debtors and crimtnalsy male and 
female^ associate Jredy together* Who can won- 
der that crimes increase ? Who does not perceive 
the tendency of such an association to convert 
iiito felons, the vagrant, the misdemeanant, the 
debtor ? One of the vagrants at this time in the 

Erison was a Scotch woman, who having lost her 
usband, and having herself just recovered from 
a serious illness, was traveUing homewards in 
company with her little child. She complained 
bitterly of her situation* '< What could I do ?" 
she said, '^ I dared not steal ; I liked not to beg : 
destitute and afflicted, what could I do, but apply 
to the magistrates for a pass ? The consequence 
18, that I am shut up for a week in prison, and 
exposed, perhiaps, to the worst and most vicious 
of men."* The case speaks for itself. 



* By 17. Geo. II. cap. 5. it is enacted, tliat^ogues, vaga- 
bonds, and beggars, who are found in any parish to which 
they do not legally belong, should be apprehended^ and com- 
mitted to the house of correction for any term not exceeding 
A month, and should afterwards recdve a p^s&frOm a magis- 
trate.. This pass obliges the constable to convey them to the 
next parish, and entitles the travellers to support from the 
officers of the parishes, which lie on the direct way in suc- 
cession, until they arrive at their homte. B^ 3%. Oeo. \\I« 
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We were much gratified by observing, that the 
intelligent magistrates of Doncaster are anxious 
to correct these lamentable abuses. We were 
informed of their intention to erect a new prison* 
May they be encouraged to do this justice to 
themselves and to thq public ! 

cfa. 45. it is fuiiber enacted, that such passes shall not be 
given, until the parties for whom they^are required have been 
either privately whipped, or imprisoned in the house of cor* 
recftionk-for not less than seven days. 

It often happens that innocent but distressed persons, jour^ 
neying homeward, are under the necessity of applying for 
passes. These they cannot receive^ except on the ground of 
being considered rogues and vagabonds, nor until they have 
suffered a pimishment always disgraceful, and sometimes, in 
consequence of the bad state of our prisons, not a little terri- 
ble. This is a mimifest injustice, and ought to be remedied. 
There is, however, a still greater abuse, which prevails in 
connexion wiUi these Acts of Parliament. 

When poor persons, residing in a parish to which they do 
not belong, beoome chargeable to that parish, they are to be 
conveyed by the officers of the parish, under 13. and 14. 
Car. II. ch. 1!?. or an order si^ed by two justices of the 
peace, to the place oflhevr legeU settkment. In order to avoid 
the expense of this removal— an expense which in most cases 
devolves on tiie removing paiish— 'it is a very common prac- 
tice to entice such distr^sed persons into an act of public 
hcgging ; and after punishing them as rogues and vagabonds, 
to seild tiiem hinne to their parishes on a common vagrant's 
pass. 

This flagrant but prevalent abuse demands the early atten- 
tion of the British Legislature ; for it is not only totally at 
Tariance from the principles of common iusdce, but it strUces 
at the root of those moral and independent feelings in the 
minds of the lower ordei^ of the people, nvbkk ^x^^^Na^s^^ 
security to soci^ at large. — ^ViA, 'KoAaxi <3Sft.^^^o««^^»=*'' 
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On your entry into this handsome and exten- 
sive building, you are introduced to a very spa- 
cious court-yard, in which the debtors walk and 
expose various articles for sale, and into which 
the public are admitted with little or no reserve. 
On the right hand as you enter are the court- 
houses ; on the left, the several buildings in which 
are imprisoned the misdemeanants and others 
confined for a limited term, part of the debtors, 
and the women ; in front, the governor's house, 
apartments over it for most of the debtors, and 
the prison for male felons, both before and after 
conviction — the tried being kept apart from the 
untried. There is no inspection from the gover- 
nor's house over any part of the castle, except 
the great court and one of llie felons' yards. 

The chaplain attends this prison three times in 
the week to read prayers, and preaches twice. 
The prisoners are allor.ed one pound and s half 
of wheaten bread daily, and one shilling per 
week ; but there is one particular class of tliem 
who have one shilling and sixpence per week. 
From the squalid appearance of some of the men, 
it seemed to us questionable whether the allow- 
ance of food was sufficient to maintain them in 
health : the apothecary of the prison, whom we 
saw, expressed an opinion that it was not. Fir- 




ing is now allowed to the prisoners, acid Boaji ; 
but no clotliing, except in cases of eraergent-j. 
Several of them were extremely ill clad ; two 
men without shirts. The felons, whelh^" tried 
or untried, are heavily ironed. 

That part of the prison in which the women 
are confined is kept in a state of cleanliness and 
order. The women — of whom one was for trial, 
and the others convicts, about seven in number, 
— appeared very decent : and some of tliem were 
busily employed in washing for the debtors. 
Their day-room does not admit suificlent light, 
but is otherwise comfortable ; so are tlieir sleep- 
ing-cells, and the bedding quite sufficient. The 
rest of the p'.-isoo, except the debtors' rooms, 
which we did not see, but more especially the 
felons' day-room, appeared to us very far from 
cleanly. Every yard, however, is supplied with 
water ; the means of warm and cold bathing are 
provided in the felons' prison ; and we were in- 
formed that the whole jail is wliite-washed twice 
in the year. The men who are sentenced to a 
temporary confinement ai-e kept apart from the 
other prisoners, and are employed in making 
laces, caps, garters, Sec. which are sold in the 
great court. By this means they earn from three- 
pence to sixpence per day, the whole of which 
they are allowed to take for themselves. The 
male felons, whether tried or Untried, are totally 
without employment. There were at this time 
about forty of uiem in the prison. Of these, the 
greater number were walking li^ wai ^.w«ti. 
amail yarH, separated froni\ \\\e gfcs.'v "^ 
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double iron palisade, or grating, the outer being 
divided from the inner grate by a space measur- 
ing ten feet in breadth. Through this grating 
they beep up a free and easy communication, not 
only with the debtors, but with the public. At 
this very time a great number of penons were 
standing at the outside, holding conversation with 
the prisoners. Men and women, grown-up per- 
aiHis and children, have an equal accest to this 
scene of depravity and distress. It is evident, 
that so free a communication must give every 
facility to the introduction of improper articles 
into the prison, and probably to the pawning of 
the prisoners' clothes, which we unuerBtood to 
be a prevalent custom here ; it must also afford 
an easy opportunity of corruption to the inhabi- 
tants of York and its neighbourhood. The day- 
room for these felons opens into the yard in which 
they walk, and measures twenty-four feet by fit^ 
teen. The turnkey remembers the time when 
there were eighty felons confined in it. The 
night-cells connected with this part of the prison 
are ill ventilated ; tliree or four of tliera are to- 
tally dark, and admit no 'external air. The pri- 
soners generally sleep two in a bed. Tliose who 
are unable to read receive for the most part no 
instruction whatever.* On the whole, although 

• Thi? has not at nil times been the csw, as will be cvinc- 
ed by the fDllowing intvresting statement, received Tnnn Wil- 
liam Itlchankon of York, a moM rcipcctabic mini'Ber of Ihe 
DitabliDlied church. — York, Kmernbcr 24. IHtS. 

" About three jtan ago some boys from Sheffield were 
tried and coademned at Yorit, for inSWug & woiiifoitfijn' » 
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this prison has some excellencies and great capa- 
cities, its evils are very conspicuous. They are 
as follow ; — Easy access of the debtors and of t!ie 



oc silver9i^ith*B aliop, and left for tnuHportation. One oT the 
magiittratoi, who was of this grand Juiy, sUtlck willi compaa- 
sion for the youth and the nusecsbfe appcannce of these poor 
culprits, ftpoke to them alter their contiction, tuid, on hii re- 
turn to his«8iro Beat in tiie countiy, wrotelo tlie governorrf 
York castle, enpreasing a wish tliat some useful [nstruco'on 
might be afforded them white they remained there, promise 
iiig to bear the eipcntc of it, auil desiiing him to consult 
with me on ths iubject. It occurred to me that Uie best 
thing to be done was to establish a school in which the boys 
might be r^utariy taugbt The governor H'3.1 Idnd enough 
to fiinn'sli a proper room ; a decent young man, (a prisoner 
for debt), who bad been ma^iter of a cheap school in Uie north 
of Yorkshire, was hired to teach this litlle school ; and I 
undertook that mj curate or myself would inspect it. The 
^jecl suececded beyond our eipectationB. TTie master soon 
grew fond of hi? pupils, on account of their rapid improve- 
nienl in rending, writing. &e. The boys were diligent and 
attentive to inslruvtion, happy, and orderly ; their behiLviour 
al the chapel, and their whole conduct at other times, gave 
us pleasure. This continued till the time of Iheir departure 
fVoni the castle, when they were Tisiled by their benevolent 
patron, who bad wished to see ami examine them before they 
left the country. He H-as highly sntisfled with the result of 
his eiperiment ; and fiirni^«d them witli useful religious 
t>Ooka and tracts to take with thcra. He also made each of 
tliem a present of a guinea, sflying at the same time. ' I give 
you tliis to dispose of just as you please ; but I cannot help 
observing, that the man wbom you robbed is now in the cas- 
tle, n prisoner for debt ; and if I were in your case. I should 
think it Hf;ht to make him some compensation for the wconij, 
I bad done him. But you arc nuivt sX. \fceO.-s ^n i» -wvss. 
foullkc- /fe then left tliun. axuV TM.v«wAV™i«- ■«'«« 



public to tlie felons ; insufficient clothing, and 
scarcely sufficient food ; heavy irons ; want of 
cleanliness, want of further classiflcatiop, want of 
inspection, want of instruction, want of emplojr- 
ment. It is most earnestly to be desired, that 
suitable accommodations may ere long be pro- 
vided to supply the last and most important of 
these defects. Were the prisoners employed, 
they would not be occupied, as haa hitherto been 
the case, by various devices for effecting their 
escape. Their chains might be knocked off with 
safety. They would not cut even their iron bed- 
steads to pieces, as thev have done in their pre- 
sent state. They would have no lime to corrupt 
either one another or the public. They would 



lie was gone, and the boys were left lo lliemEelveB, they 
unanimauBly ^rced lu lend all that Ibrir benefactor had 
given them (I tliink lo the amount of five ur six guineai) lo 
Ihc man Ihey had iDlibcd, desiring only that he would return 
them eacli a ahiOing for pocket-money. The poor man, sur- 
prised and affected by lliis une'xpecled act of reKtltulioiif did 
more tlion they requested. — Care was taken to keep them 
sepsTDlc from the other conticts during their joume; to the 
Hhip, and a charge gJTCn to the mastor of the truisport la 
wnteh over them during (heir voyage. I also gave Iliem a 
latter lo Air Maraden, the senior chaplain of New South 
Wales, roeommending them lo tiis pa-itoral care. This siieiws*. 
fill ciperiineat has eidled in my mind a strong wish that 
jchools (ould be formed in all our larger prison*, where juve- 
nile ofTenders are so often to be found. Tliis meaaiirev to- 
gether with Dceiipalion for all, and a proper classiBcalion, 
seem to me. afler forty years acquaintaiUK with the ininaleH 
of a prison, to be the most promising means of produeing 
iTttomaSoB." — Williaai Itichiinlimo,piwichi««lY>»kni»]ii- 
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leave the prison with the habits of industry and 
comparative virtue, instead of being confirmed in 
idleness and deepened in crime. All ilie evils of 
York castle are, with some expense and trouble, 
capable of being remedied ; — and shall tliey not 
be remedied by the inhabitants of so extensive 
and so opulent a county as Yorkshire ? — Our 
visit to this castle was repeated on the 29th of 
the 9th month, (Sept.) in company with Samuel 
Tuke of York, We perceived no alteration in 
its arrangements, or in the condition of its in- 



HOUSE OF COaaECTION, AND NEW JAIL.* 

The Old Jail is built over a gateway in the 
middle of the city. We found it clean, and in as 
much order, with respect to its arrangements, as 
the excessive contraction of the building will ad- 
mit. Classification and inspection are impossible 
in this prison, nor is it capaole of any accommo- 
dations for the employment of its inmates. The 
criminals are allowed 4s. 6d. per week for each 
person, together with a little clothing on particu- 



• Visited eiglnhmnnlli (August) 241 
ThoDifls Henry Fobgr, E"^ one o5 ft\u 
aniljonathan Backhouse, jim. ot W-.hV' 
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lar occasions. They find their own firing. They 
are ironed only when refriictory. At this time 
they hatl all tneir fetters on, in consequence of 
an attempt which thejf had roade the evening be- 
fore to esCRpe from prison. The chaplain visits 
thisprison once every week. 

The women prisoners are so ill accotnniodated 
that they pass both day and night in one apart- 
ment, nor are they at all classified. In the men's 
day-room, which is small, we ohserved several 
pnsoners, two of them under sentence of death, 
and two detained merely for want of bail. Thia 
lamentable want of claraification was, however, 
owing partly to the temporary disuse of another 
small room, not in a condition of security- You 
descend from the felons' day-room, and from the 
day-light, by thirty steps, to the siceping-cells) 
which are perfectly dark, and aiUhout ant/ ventila- 
tion except Jrom a hole in the ceiling. From these 
cells there is a still deeper descent into a horribly 
dote dark dungeon, far under ground. This 
dungeon is no longer used ; it is the dreadful 
relic of obsolete barbarity. 

Besides the Old Jail, there is a House of Cor- 
rection, now used only for vagrants. It is built 
against a steep hank close by the river. The un- 
fortunate persona, who are confined in this prison, 
are obligeij to pass the night in a damp and most 
dismal vault, measuring nineteen feet and a half 
by fourteen, and built immediately above the 
level of the river, but thirty-three steps below 
the street from which you enter the prison. Thit 
n is entirdg without ligltt, nor d«» it odTnit 
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. except front the postage which leads io it. 
1 persons have at times been locked up in 
It together. These vagrants are allowed no other 
bedding than stiaw and a few rugs. When it is 
considered that those to whom this detestable 
lodging is allotted, are oflen guilty of no other 
offence than that of passing from one place to 
another, and begging eome assietance, it cannot 
be deoied that in being consigned to such a place, 
they arc treated with extreme injustice and 
cruelty. The very obvious evils of these two 
prisons have for some years been under the par- 
ticular notice of the magistrates ; and neither of 
them will be any longer required, when the New 
Jail, now far advanced towards its completion, is 
finished. 

Tliat jail is a handsome and extensive building 
on the outskirts of the town ; its situation airy 
and convenient. In the middle of it is the gover- 
nor's house, from which there will be inspection 
over all the airing grounds ; and, if cerlain ar- 
rangements now in contemplation are carried into 
effect, over the work-rooms also. On the right 
of this house is the debtor's prison ; on the left, 
the house of .correction ; and in front of it, a large 
building, not yet finished, intended for the recep- 
tion of felons. The two former buildings are 
already partly occupied, chiefly by convicts sen- 
senced to temporary confinement, some of whom 
beat flax and pick oakum. The day-rooms nnd 
sleeping- eel Is in these divisiQivs o? \.Ve ■^v\s«vi. ■as'^ 
of a sufficient size, dry imi a\'c^. "^towi ■iS^^ "^^^ 
finished Btate of the Mons' ^Vwotv ■«c-«'e^'^'^ 
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able to form any accurate judgment of it : At the 
same lime, we could easily perceive that it would 
not, oil the plan then laid down, admit of any pro* 
vision for work-rooms^ or for the complete classi- 
fication of the prisoners. We have since had the 
pleasure of learnings that the magistrates propose 
making in this plan some important alterations, 
by which both these objects may be accomplish- 
ed. It would indeed be a subject worthy of great 
regrety were a prison covering a lar^e extent of 
ground and entirely new^ to be left without those 
essential accommodations without which it must 
ever be a source of serious and deplorable eviL 
We were sorry to observe that so laxge and fine 
a house had been erected in this prison for the 
governor. The individual who is ^pointed ta fiU 
that office> and who is now the governor of the 
Old Jail, appears to be a person much devoted 
to his duties i^-but were not this the c^se, might 
not a reasonable fear be entertained lest the ac* 
comn^odations naw provided for him should ele<* 
vate hini above his true station? 



TOWN AND COUNTY JAIL.* 

The Jail at Newcastle, like the Old Jail at 
Durham, is a tower built over a gate-way, and, 



^ Visitod oj^th month (August) 25tli, in company with 
George JUcbardBon and Dfuuek Olivet, o( ^hsfc ^lao^<— The 
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like that prison, is extremely ill adapted to its 
purpose. On tlie left side of the gateway, as you 
enter the ton*n from the north, there are three 
small rooms for felons, measm'iDg respectively 
about fourteen feet square. Those rooms have 
severally a window looking into the street, through 
which Uie prisoners have an easy opportunity of 
communicating with the people who are passing 
below. On the ground floor there is a cold and 
miserable dungeon, now happily disused. There 
is al&D on this side of the prison a court-yard 
measuring sixty feet by eighteen ; but as the walls 
which surround this yard are considered insecure, 
the prisoners are never allowed to walk id it, ex- 
cept in the presence of the jailer. ITiere were 
at this time four men felons in the prison, two 
together in a room. Some of these prisoners ap- 
peared to have derived much advantage from the 
Liud care and instruction of a benevolent lady, 
who had frequently visited them. One of them, 
who was going off for the hulks on the following 
day, earnestly begged for a bible to take with 
him. The felons in this prison are allowed five- 
pence per day. They are heavily ironed, and 
may be fastened, at the jailer's pleasure, to an 
iron ring fixed in the floor of their cells. 

The manner in which they are confined is ex- 
tremely objectionable. Having no access to the 
yard, nor any sleeping- cells, they pass both day 


"Cpojtuloui. 
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and night in their small day-rooms, without change 
or intermission. I have been informed by a per 
son well qualified to substantiate the fact, tha 
six persons have been confined for several monthi 
together in one of these day-rooms. Notwith 
standing the great attention given in this jail t< 
cleanliness^ it is quite clear that such a circum 
stance could not take place without very serioui 
injury to the health of the pri^ners. 

On the opposite side of the prison, called tht 
Debtors'. side, and on the right of the gateway a 
you enter the town, there are two more smal 
rooms used occasionally for felons. In one q 
these we observed a wretched woman, committet 
on: the charge of murdering her child, but appa 
rently insane, in solitary confinement, and look 
/ ing out of her window oh the street below. Hii 
accommodations for debtors consist of one largi 
day-room and six small lodging rooms withou 
fire-places, the doors of the latter opening int< 
the former ; also a small court-yard, of whici 
the debtors make but little use, as they prefe 
taking their exercise on the leads at the top o 
the prison. There is no efiectnal separation be 
tween the men and wonien debtors. There wa 
at this time one of the latter description in th« 
jail. We found her in one of the small lodging 
rooms already mentioned, to which she couh 
have no access except through the men's day 
I . room. We have seldom observed a female ii 
prison so fearfully exposed to danger. As th( 
fauhs of this prison may be traced chiefly to th< 
inadequacy of the buildings \t ^xe^ Ta<^ \scc^<(^ 
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pleasure to state, that the magistrates of New- 
castle, who are justly celebrated for the excel- 
lence of their police establishment, have it seri- 
ously in contemplation to erect a new jail. 



COUNTY JAIL FOR KOIITHUMBEHLAND.* 

This prison, although old and defective, is by 
no means liable to so much exception as some 
which I have already described. On the rieht, 
as you enter, is the felons' prison ; on the left, 
the aparlments for debtors; in the centre, the 
governor's house ; and behind the whole build- 
ing, a walled garden. This garden is at all times 
open to the debtors, who are also well accommo- 
dated within doors. On the felons' side there 
were at this time only three men. We found 
tbem in a small d^y-ronni, in the floor of wliich 
te fixed an iron ring, as in the day-rooms at New- 
castle. The prisoners, however, were without 
irons. They are allowed good bedding, and 
clothing occasionally, but only fourpence a-day 
for their maintenance. When bread is dear, this 
sum must procure them a most miserable supply 



* Visiled eigfitb month (AuguitJ 25tb. 
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of food. The chaplain attends these felons oaee 
in the week. The female prisenere, when there 
are any, are employed in knitting, sewing, and 
spinning. The felons are allowed to walk in the 
garden occasionally. We found the whole prig<Hi' 
in a state of neatness and order. Conspicuoualj 
good effects are produced in this jail by the bene- 
volence of the jailer and his wife, John and Eli- 
zabeth Blake. The prisoneni are ruled by the 
law of kindness ; chains are therefore unnece*' 
sary for them. They appeared to us to be sid>- 
dued and softened by the gentleness with whick 
they were treated. 



NoTHixQ can be much more defective than 
this small prison. It consists of two targe board- 
ed rooms in tlie upper story of the Court-house i 
one for debtors, the other for criminals — a simple] 
wooden door between them. J 

Connected with these day-rooms is a small! 
range of sleepiug-cellB. The whole prison is som 
exceedingly msecure, that the criramais csnnoH 
be permitted to make use of their day-room e: 
cept in the presence of the jailer. Thus they a: 
almost constantly confined in tlveir comfortle^ 



DUNBAR JAIL. 
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sleepiDg-celli. Kor is this provision deemed suf- 
Rcient ; when their cases are bad, they are chained 
to Ike wall. The injustice and barbarity of such 
a mode of confinement are too conspicuous to re- 
quire a comment. Neither criminals nor debtors 
have any airing ground. The prison allovmnce 
is sixpence per day. No clothing is allowed, nor 
is there any provision for medical attendance or 
religious instruction. The last of these defects 
is probably remedied ere now, by the voluntary 
kindness of a clerCTman, the vicar of the town, 
who informed us of his resolution to visit the pri- 
soners weekly, without any remuneration ; — such 
an example is well worthy of being followed. 



39tm1ittr 5>ail.* 

You ascend up a narrow dirty staircase into 
two small rooms, of which this little borough jail 
consists. These rooms, one of which is for 
debtors, the other fur criminals of all descrip* 
tions, are kept in a state of extreme filth, and are 
severally furnished with a little straw, and a tub 
for every dirty purpose. There is no court nor 
airiag-grouod in the prison, nor any other accom- 
modation whatever. Happily there was no one 
confined here. 



• ^^sitedeigli^auniVlil^&.usa:^l.^^ 
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Very different was the case with this jail ; for 
in consequence chiefly of a riot, which had taken 
place in the neighbourhood, we found it crowded 
with prisoners ; and seldom indeed have we seen 
any poor creatures so wretchedly circumstaaced. 
That part of the prison which is allotted to cri- 
minals aod vagrants, consists of four cells on the 
ground floor, measuring respectively thirteen feel 
by eight, and one on the second story, measuring 
eleven feet by seven. It is difficult to conceive 
any thing more entirely miserable than these cells. 
Very dark — excessively dirty — clay floors — no 
(ire-placea — straw in one corner for a bed, with 
perhaps a single rug — a tub in each of them, the 
receptacle of all filth. In one of the cells we 
observed three men who had been engaged in the 
riot; in another, a woman (the wife of one of 
them) and two boys ; in a third, two more men 
and a woman (the wife of one of them). We 
understood that one of these women was a pri- 
soner, the other a visitor ; but have since been 
informed by the jailer that they were both visitors. 
None of the prisoners were ironed, except one_ 
man who had attempted to- break prison. This 
unfortunate person was fastened to a long iron 
bar. His legs, being passed through rings at- 
tached to the bar, were kept about two feet asun- 



* Visited eighth month (August) 2i 
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der, which ilistancc might be increased to three 
feet and a hay at the pleasure of the jailtr. Thi» 
cruel and shameful mode of confinement, which 
prevented the man from undressing, or from rest- 
ing with any comfort to himself duriog the night, 
and which, by the constant sepBralion of the legs, 
amounted to positive torture, had been continued 
for several days. Wc earnestly entreated for his 
deliverance, but apparently without effect. 

Another scene of still greater barbarity was in 
reserve for us> In the fourth cell — a cell as mise- 
rable as the rest — was a young man in a state of 
lunacy. No one knew who he was or whence lie 
came ; but having bad the misfortune to frequent 
the premises of some gentleniansn the neighbour- 
hgod, and to injure his garden seals, and being 
considered mischievous, lie was consigned to this 
abominable dungeon, where he had been, .at- the 
date of our visit, in unvaried solitary confine- 
ment, for eighteen months. W. Home, Esq. the 
Shcrifi' of the counly, has kindly engaged to ame- 
liorate, as far as lies in his power, the situation of 
this most afflicted individual. It is most obvious 
that his present place of confinement is in every 
respect improper.* 



" My reailers will penise with real pleasure the following 
vilrBct of a IvUer wiiich I have received rnini b genllenun 
Hho visited Haddington Jail since tliia account nns urictea. 
" 'llie pour lunatic, who&e cose so niuch excited ^ur com- 
toisenuion, ia ttill in the jaiL Through the exertion!;, how. 
erer, of W. Home, Eu]. the sheriff, considerable attention 
ha£ been paid to him aince your visiL H.V Vb x^^ Xti^if^ 'v^ 
a better flpannieDt up stars, ii ^NeW te4 soi c\siSoBi, «sA, mj- 
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No clothing is allowed in this prison ; no ma^ 
dical man attends it ; no chaplain visits it. Its 
miserable inmates never leave their cellsy for there 
is no change of rooms and no airing-ground ; nor 
can they be under any one's constant and imme- 
diate care, for the jailer lives away from the pri- 
son. They can^ however^ keep up an almost un- 
checked communication with the people of the 
town, as the small grated windows of their cells 
all of them look upon the streets. We observed 
a lad on the outside of the prison, seated on a 
ledge of the walli in close conversation with the 
three men who had been committed for rioting. 
The prisoners were at this time allowed nothing 
but water and four penn3rworth of bread daily. I 
have since learned from the jailer^ that this was a 
short allowance by way of punishment for refrac- 
tor^ conduct, and that they usually have eieht- 
pence a day. Those who were in the jail when 
we visited it appeared in a remarkably careless and 
insensible state of mind. This we could not but 
attribute partly to tlie hardships and neglect which 
they here experience. 

1 have yet to describe the most objectionable 
point of this terrible prison, namely, its accom- 
modations for those debtors W40 are not burgesses. 
There were at this time three men of this des- 
cription in the prison ; shortly before, there had 



pcsn dean and oomfbrtable. He is also iregularly attended 
by a medical man, and H is in contemplation to remove him 
to a proper asylum.'* My correspo n dent adds, lliat the cells 
which w€ found ao iSltby are now in a «tate <oC cWmUncniu 




KINGHORN, FIFESHIKE, 



been five ; and at one time, seven. These un- 
happy persons, initocent as they arc of npy punisb* 
abie offeoct', — be they many or be ihej* few, be 
theyhealcliy or be they sick, — are confined day and 
night, without any change or iutcrmission ftliutso-- 
ever, in a closet containing one small bed, arid 
tneaiuring not quite ninejeet square. 

As we pasxed through Haddingtonshire, we 
were struck with the richness and fertility of the 
country, and with the unconunon abundaoce of 
the crops which it produces. It is considered 
one of the wealthiest counties in Scotland. Sure- 
ly then, we may iudulge the pleasing expecta- 
tion, that the inhabitants of this county, and es- 
pecially its very liberal magLitrates, will no longer 
Euffer it to continue without such a prison as will 
tend to the reformation of offenders : such a one, 
at any rate, as will not, like their present jail„'Tio- 
late tlie common principles of justice and fauma- 



In this little borough there Is a small prison, 
now disused, and in a state of great dilapidation. 
We were informed by the people, — who wonder- 
ing at our strange curiosity crowded after us into 
the building, — that in one of the wretched roonu 
i^ stairs, had been confined for six years, in mi- 



l\DW««li t_fva^A"i 'i.'^'iiv 
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■erablc Rolilude, a young laird, who was in a state 
of lunacy ; and yiho at length terminated his buF- 
feTio^s by swallowing melted lead. The death 
of this afflicted young man is said to have hap- 
pened about twenty years ago. I introduce this 
itory (for the truth of which, though 1 liad no 
reason to doubt it, I cannot vouch), for the pur- 
pose of once more drawing the attention of the 
public to the cruel practice, still prevalent in 
Scotland, of confining deranged persons in pri- 
sons, liiere, in their aohtary cells, they prolong 
a miserable existence ; every circumstance sur- 
rounding them being calculated, not to comfort 
and to cure, but on the contrary to enhance their 
distiess, and to prevent their recovery. This 
lamentable evil cannot be otherwise remedied, 
than by the erection of proper places for tlie re- 
ception of lunatics. Of these asylums there ar« 
at present but very few in Scotland. 



FOn A DISTRICT OF FIFESHIRE. 

In this little jail there is a good room 
debtors, and a small apartment up stairs for i 
minaU. In the lalter we found a woman and 1 
son confined ingtlher. Tliese prisoners were 
lowed sixpence per day, but no clothing, nor s 

• Vivtei dgbth tooaih tAugnrt) «7ih. 
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bedding but straw. There is in this prison no 
privy and no airing-ground. There is also no 
provision for religious worship or instruction. 



Cupar in ifffe— Count? 3lafU* 

This jail is built on the outskirts of the town^ 
and is quite new. The debtors have comfortable 
apartments, and a yard in which they walk. The 
criminals have no airing-ground ;— a defect which 
appears to admit of no apology in a prison so 
lately erected. The cdls for criminals, which 
are apparently intended for solitary confinement^ 
receive both light aiiid air through a grating in 
the door. The prison allowance is sixpence per 
day. Good bedding is also allowed ; that is, a 
straw mattress, two blankets, and a rug. No 
chains are used here. No chaplain visits the pri- 
son. The only offender against the law whom 
we observed in this prison, was a poor girl who 
had stolen a few potatoes out of a field. Where 
are we to find a parallel to this pauci^ of crimi- 
nals in any county jail of England or Ireland ? 



SDundee JaiUf 



This prison, small in itself, forms a part of a 
large building, the Tpwn Hall. . It contains suf- 

* Visited eighth month (August) 27th. 

f Visited ei^^th month ( Augoal'^ ^'&\h^ m cjock^^scc^ ^^i^ 
ene of the magistrates of the boTOUj^. 
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ficicntly commodious apartments for debton, and 
two small rooms for criminals ; one for men, the 
other for women. There is besides a small sub- 
terraneous dungeon perfectly dark, in which re- 
fractory persons are sometimes placed for a few 
hours, and which we hope will now be entirely 
disused. 

In the room for male criminals we were sorry 
to observe an iron bar, fitted up with rings, and - 
fixed in the floor. 

There is no airing-ground in this prison. No 
chaplain visits it. The jailer lives away firom it. 

Although ^is jail is not only for the town ai 
Dundee, ^ which is said to contain thirt^-five 
thousand mhabitants, ) but also for a considera* 
ble district of the county of Forfar, we found 
not a single criminal in it : and the magistrate 
who was so obliging as to accompany us, stated, 
that there had not been a criminal in it Jbr seven' 
months. 

The small extent of crime which this highly 
interesting fact evinces, maybe attributed mainly 
to the universal religious education of the lower 
orders, and to the general dissemination amongst 
them of the Holy Scriptures. 

What an encouragement may be derived fron» 
such an example, for those labours of Christian 
charity, which are now directed throughout the 
British empire, and in so many other countries 
also, to these unspeakably important objects. 



abtcbrot^ocfe or acbraatj] 3^11. * 

The jail at Arbroath is also for a dUtrict of 
Forfarshire. It was built in the year 178D. 
There are in it several not uncomfortable rooms 
for debtors ; but again, no airing- ground. We 
saw three debtors here, all of them in small rooms 
by themselves, which they preferred to being to- 
gether. The only place for the confinement of 
criminals is a cell measuring nine feet by nine. 
Even this space seema scarcely required, for 
there vaa no criminal in the prison. 



a^oiitrope 3aii.* 

Ir consists of two miserable rooms up stair*, 
one for debtors, the other for criminals ; and u 
black-hole on the ground floor. Sixpence per 
day is the jail allowance, without Rrc, bedding, 
or clothing. No yard to walk in ; no chaplain. 
There was but one indiridual in this prison, an 
unhappy deserter, whose comfortless condition of 
total solitude could not but excite our compas- 
^on 1 he appeared greatly distressed. 



• ViEilfd dghth mon^h (August) 28tb. 
t Visilcd eighth monlti (AugiulJ 2Stb, i 
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This is a small building, containing a Uilehib]y 
comfortable apartment for debtors, and a ball En 
which ibey may take exercise. On one side of 
this hall are two miserable, dark, dirty cells, widi- 
out fire-places. Tor the reception of criminals.' 
One of these cells had at this time an inhabitant 
who had purloined ten philiings. We were not 
Kunirited to obserre the poor creature looking ill 
and ghastly. ' 



m 



The defects of this jail have often been ob- 
served; and Neild went so far as to offer the ma- 
gittrates pecuniary assistance, to encourage tlie' 
building of a new prison. Buillic Garden, to 
whom we were introduced, and who received us 
with much civility, informed us tliat a sura of mo- 
ney had already been raised for this purpose, and 
that the new building would probably be cora- 

■ A^tcd eighth month (Augmt) ^gih. 
\ Vlailcd eighth month (A ugiisl) 29th, in compHnv with 
^ituMoriir OinckibMk of fidinbn^b. 



Miiiiis ot rude masonry, the walls i 
ness, and the interior so contrived 
all convenience and comfort froii 
You ascend up a narrow winding st 
with which auMit of the ceUs where 
are in ctHtody eie immediately cc 
tfaflfe ci^ Aey pemtheir whole tim 




• <We*w«« first mONKuioed to a 
about-fifteim fieet long by;eiglit in 
•pert fiNT leniale^ Griminabu There 
#omen in it^ m tmu^ {iketmdmdofi 
endacUUL The room was moitotfeni 
end verir dirty ; there were two heds \ 
lay the man^ in tiie other an eldei 
both iU ; the dnld alio looked very s: 
thoQ^t we percisiTed' symptoms in th( 
oi* jail ferer ; and indeed it was scarc( 
that so many persons should mn^:-- 
dav toc**"^*** '" 
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however, thai a stove is placed in each of them 
during the winter monthG- Soian ol' the men ^h 
peared eickly, and most of tham hardened and 
iRdiliei'ent to their situation ; one of them (a dei- 
perate ofitnder) was tautened by tlie legs to an 
iron bar, hke ihe poor wretch whom ve saw at 
Haddington. The lliird cell is, we hope, but 
seldom used; it is a black hole perfectly dark, 
and without any ventilatiou but through a Gmall 
opening in the wall. In this jail the tried pri- 
Boaers are not separated from the untried. Tfieir 
food appeared to us very insufficient, for they &re 
allowed only one pound and a half of bread with 
a pennyworth of milk per day ; also a little cloth- 
ing on particular occasions. Their bedding is a 
Straw mattress and two blankets on each bed. A 
chaplain attends the prtsan three limes in the 

ThL- iiccommodations for debtors are miserably 
insufficient. They consist of two very small roorai 
on the same floor — a landing-place conoectiog 
them, — and a little ElcepiDg-roum immediately 
above them. The debtors who are confined in 
this contracted place are of course constantly 
varying in number ; but as fnr as I can recollpct, 
there were twelve of ihem hero when we visited 
them. They appeared crov:dcd logethcr; and 
crowded together they continue, day and night, 
without change. 

To crown al! its other defects, this prieon is f 
insecure, tliat four of the criminals, already i 
scribedj have since made thefr escape from it. 
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"Can any one doubt its being necessary that a 
new jail should be built at Aberdeen ? 
We proceeded from the jail to 



The Bridewell. 

The Bridewell for the town and county of 
Aberdeen is a house of labour^ to which are sent 
criminals of various descriptions, who have been 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 

It is quite new, and of considerable extent ; 
built, like other houses at Aberdeen, of excellent 
granite, and well situated on the outskirts of the 
town. The several stories of this building con- 
sist respectively of a long gallery, with small but 
commodious and airy cells on each side. Every 
gallery is divided in the middle by the central 
stone staircase, the men prisoners being confined 
on one side of the house, the women on the other. 
The cells on one side of the galleries are for 
sleeping, those on the other for working. Every 
prisoner occupies a sleeping and a working-celJ, 
the Bridewell being intended only for solitary 
confinement. The working-cells are comfortably 
warmed by steam. There is a Bible placed in 
every sleeping-cell — a provision which ought to 
be adopted in every prison. The bedding is ex- 
cellent — a straw mattress, two sheets, two blan- 
kets, a rug and a pillow, for each person. Of 
these articles the sheets and the pillow might per- 
haps be spared with advantage. We obsetved^vck. 
this Bridewell a good cViai^\) vcv -wVx^ ^;^H^s^.^ 

55 
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worship takes place once every week. In (he 
higheiit storey there is also u cumtnodioiu infii* 
mHrvi used cliietly as a nursery for the children 
of the femule prisoners. T!ie prisoners are pro- 
perly clothed and well fed. They have porridge 
for breakfaet, bread and milk for supper, and 
Boup containiog oatmeal and garden -BtuH* for din- 
ner, except on one doiy in the week, when iJiey 
arc allowed broth with beef in ii. In case of un- 
ruly conduct in the prison, they are punished by 
being placed for a certain nuniber of hours in a 
perfectly dark cell. Tbe men are employed in 
weaving i the women in weaving, spinning, and 
picking oakum. They work under the superin- 
tendance of one inspector, whose business it is to 
watch over all, and to Instruct in the art of wear- 
ing, those who are ignorant of it. The earnings 
of the prisoners are first applied to their own, 
niaintenunce in the prison, and are the means of 
reducing the annual expense of the establishment 
to a comparatively trifling sum. If any prisoner 
earns more than his maintenance, he has credit 
for the surplus in account: half of it is given to 
liim when he leaves the prison, and half on the 
receipt of a certificate of good conduct six montba 
afterwards. 

The prisoners arc allowed to take exercise in 
a waited garden at certain limes of the day. 

This Bridewell was built for the accoramoda- 
tian of sixty prisoners ; there were forty in it at 
this time. The governor, James Watson, a very 
intelligent man, has known many instances of re> 
formatipn prodaced amongst hia prJawCTB. He ' 
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has known them to acquire in the Bridewell, not 
onlj the art <^ wearing, but the habits of indus- 
try ; and this has led to a respectable settlement 
in life after they have left the prison. Scarcdy 
any thing indeed seems wanted to render this in- 
stitution a school of reform, but more religious 
instruction — ^more of that kind care, which a few 
benevolent and religious persons, if permitted to 
visit them daily, might easily extend over these 
prisoners individually* 

The jail being quite full, several persons who 
had not been tried were confined at this time in 
one of the gal);'ries of the BridewelL It grieved 
us to observe how very different was their situa- 
tion from that of the other prisoners ; for their 
allowance was only fourpence per day, and they 
were totally without employment.* 

It appears not a little surprising, that the map 
gistrates of this town and county, whose atten- 
tion has been so laudably and so successfully di- 
rected to the erection and management of their 
Bridewell, should so long have continued satis- 
fied with their jail. It is a great error to sup- 
pose, that those who are sentenced to a limited 
period of confinement are the only dass of pri- 
soners with whom it is worth while to try the 
experiment of emplo3rment. The system is of 
equal importance to those who have yet to take 
their trial, and to those who after trial are kept 
in prison until the opportunity arrives for their 
being sent to the hulks, or transported. Prisoners 
under these or any other circumstances^ ^rUI <Qft 
the most part be willing to \8X>o^ff>\^ ^TtwiNXs^^.^ 
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recehre a fair proportion of their own esrniDjp^ 
It is earnestly to oe desired, that Che new'^l 
about to be erected at Aberdeen may be so buik 
as to afford every facility for this essential oMect 

Another circumstance with which the viaitflr 
of prisons at Aberdeen is much impressed, is tlie 
large number of criminals as compared with duit 
in the prisons of the neighbouring counties. 

In all the jails of Forfarshire we found not one 
offender against the laws except a solitary de- 
serter, whereas in the prisons .01 Aberdeen there 
were upwards of sixty criminals. It appeared on 
inquh'y» that a large proportion of these offenders 
(I allude principally to those in the Bridewell) 
belonged to the city of Aberdeen ; and I believe 
the fact may be accounted for, chiefly by some 
large cotton factories, in which upwards of five 
thousand persons of both sexes work together in 
large companies. The manufacturing poor at 
Dundee work separately, each in his own cot- 
tage ; and at Dundee there are no criminals. It 
is mdeed true, that the prisoners in the Aber* 
decn Bridewell ai^e committed mostly for petty 
offences ; but how easy is the progress from sudn 
offences to crimes of a serious nature ! 



Ik this little prison, which is for a district of 
the county of Forfar, we found no prisoner of 

* Visited ninth moath C8«1^^ ^^ 
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any description. It contains a tolerably decent 
apAftment for debtors, and two wretched dirty 
cells for criminaJH- One of these cells is very 
damp, and almost entirely dark ; the other com- 
municates through an open grating with the 
■treet; thus affording an ea^y opportunity of con- 
versation between the prisoners, when there are 
any, and the people of the town. There is no 
court or yard here. The prison allowance is six- 
peace per day. 



df mtar Cotintw ^aiU* 

This jail has the usual defects of Scotch pri- 
sons — there beln^ no airing-ground in it eilner 
for debtors or criminals, and no cells appropri- 
ated to sleeping. The apartment for debtors 
measures about twenty-one feet by twelve. 
There were at this time five persons confined in 
this room, without any possibility of change or 
relief. The cells for criminals are not so mise- 
rable as many that we have seen in Scotland. 
There are two in the upper story for male, and 
two on the ground-floor for female prisoners. 
The latter, like the cell at Brechin, communicate 
with the street ; and we were sorry to observe in 
the former, chains aiSxed to the bedsteads. The 
bedding is comfortable ; the jail aJlowancfi six- 



Visittd ninth monlh (Srpl,) S6^ 
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pence per day. There were at this time no cri* 
minab in the prison. We were informed bj; tbe 
jailer^ who had been very long in office, thtk ao 
prisoner has been executed from the oogptj if 
Forfar for twenty years. 



I 



t^ertfi Count; J^iU* 

This is a new prison, of considerable extMt 
and built of stone ; its cost said to be only ttn 
thousand pounds.— On your entry you are intro- 
duced to h small yard which leads to the gover- 
nor's house. On one side of this yard is a guard- 
house and examination-room ; on the other, fife 
lock-up cells for the confinement of oflTendeis 
before committal. Persons may be consigned to 
these cells during the night, without any disturb- 
ance to the rest of the prison. You go through 
the governor's house into the main prison, ^n 
the left are the buildings for men and women 
criminals ; on the right, those for private and 
king's debtors ; and connected with the buildings 
are four court-yards, one for each of these claases 
of prisoners.' From the governor's house there 
is mspection over the yards, but not into the 
day-rooms. 

The accommodations of this new. prison are 
lamentably inadequate. In the building allotted 
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to male'criminsls, there are only ten ileeping- 
cbIIb, and one day-room. The sleeping- cells are 
airy, but the day-room is very fimall, measuring 
only fourteen feet eight inches by eleven feet 
three. There can of course be no clasiifi cation. 
The tried and the untried prisoner, the misde- 
meanant and the felon, the juvenile offender and 
the veteran criminal, are consigned, in this con- 
tracted day-room, to the closest association. At 
this time there were eleven men in the room. 
Amongst them we observed two young persons 
committed for some very trifling offence against 
the revenue laws, and one of maturcr years 
charged with a most atrocious murder. When 
it is considered that these persons were passing 
their listlesii liours in total idleness, it must be 
confessed that a more effectual contrivance could 
scarcely be invented for multiplying the number, 
and advancing the heinoLisness of crimes. 

On the women's side are four small rooms, 
raeasuring severally about twelve feet stjuare, — 
a fire-place, and a good bed for two persons in 
each of them. Here also there was a total ab- 
sence of classification ; there being seven women 
together, some of them petty offenders, and one 
charged with being concerned in the murder to 
which I have already alluded. With these wo- 
men there were three children, one of whom was 
down with the small-pox: the other children 
were secure from the complaint; but that might 
probably not be the case with all the womeiu 
Ai there i» a commo4\o«ft \»&mia.T^ "wi fefc-sps.- 
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son, the child ought dearly to hare been placed 
in it* 

The prisoners in this jail are allowed tiro 
pounds of good bread daily ; also a little clothing 
occasionally^ but no firing. They are obligpd ta 
wash themseWes every ^loming. None or them 
are ironed. 

No complaint could be made respecting the 
apartments for debtors, except that they wi^rt 
very dirty. Some of the debtors were working 
at their respective trades. There is an airy 
court-yard connected with these apartmeols; 
but» strange to say, no useii attawed to b$ mad$ 
of it. The debtors are confined entirely to the 
interior of the prison. They can have no lilHVtj 
to walk in their yard, until special leave bs 
granted by the Court of Session ; and this leavjS 
has hitherto been withheld, because the yaid k» 
not so evidently secure as to prevent all pc^saif- 
bility of escape. It is well known that the law 
of Sfcotland is peculiarly strict with regard to tbe 
confinement of debtors; but in this case, a litde 
further expense— the addition of a few smke«» 
for instance — ^would at once do away wiln die 
necessity of imposing so cruel a restriction* \t 
is singular that there should be in this prison- an 
excellent infimnary, in which the sick are jnot 
placed, and an excellent airing ground, in wlbidi 
no one may take exercise* 

We obs^ed several king's dejbtors, who ha^ 
no jail allowance whatever. This must eftcjfii bo 
the occasion of extreme distress, imd not veqr 
wxprohMj of absolute starvaUon. 
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There ia is this jail, which often contnina ■ 
large number of prisoners, noplace of worship, 
and no provision whatexer for religious care over 
its inmateE. How diggracefu] is such an omisaion 
in a Christian country! and how extraordinary 
in ticutland, where the communication of reli* 
gtouB knowledge is, for the most part, an object 
of GO great attention! 

The Old Jail at Perth, which we inspected 
on the same day, is built over a gateway in the 
middle of the town. Although this dark and 
wretched building bad been for some time dis- 
used as a prison, it was not, at the period of our 
vigiti without its unhappy inhabitantB. We found 
in it two lunatics in a most melancholy condition ; 
both of thero in solitary confinement: — their 
apartments were dirty and gloomy ; and a small 
dark closet connected with each of the rooms 
was Gtted up with a bed of straw. In these do- 
lets, which are far more like the dens of wild 
animals than the babitations of mankind, the 
poor men were lying with very Utile clothing 
upon them. They appeared in a state of fatuity, 
the almost inevitable ronsequence of the treat- 
ment to which they were exposed. No one re- 
sided in the bouse to superintend these afflicted 
persons, some man living in the town having been 
appointed to feed tbent at certain hours of the 
day. They were in fact treated exactly as if 
tbey had been beasts. AJevi days after our visit, 
one of these poor creatures xvas Jhund dead in Kix 
bed. I suppose il lo \)e to (ida^ep^-^'^^ •i'^^ ■*i™^ 
event, that the OtheT, \.\wiM^ ■ao't xe.«r*««*^'«**°^ 
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his malady, again waJks the itreeta of Perth with' 
out control. It is much to be regretted that no 
medium could be found between so cruel an in- 
I, and total want of care. 



This small prison, the only one in the county, 
is very similar to several others which I have al- 
ready described. There is in the upper story a 
small apartment for debtorE, in which we ob- 
served a man, to whom, in direct contrariety to 
the practice usual in Scotland, the doors of the 
prison were lef^ open. He continues in the jail 
by preference. For criminals there are two mi- 
Ecrable celts on the ground-floor. One of them 
admits of the usual communication with the 
street ; the other is a dungeon without either 
light or air, except from a grated hole in the 
door. The jail allowance is only fourpence per 
day. There is no airing- ground. Not a sitigla 
€rimiiial in the prison. 



(EBfnliuirsft lail.t 

The plan of this new and extensive building is 
very similar )o that of the prison in Horaemonger 

• Visited ninth month (Sept.) 4th. 

f Visited ninth month (S^t,^ SlJi, in coniif»ii"j wf&\ 
-i«tf Pmroet Mackenzie and <Aer g^A«m«n. 
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Lone, London. The ground-floor Is divided into 
seven compartments, eacti containing a good day- 
room and a court-vard, the court-yards meeting 
ill a point, at whicn ia placed an ocbigonal watch- 
house. Above the vatch-house, on a steep hill 
impending over the prison, is the governor's 
house, from which there is a complete inspection 
over the aeverat yards, but not into the dity- 
rooms. Of the seven compartments to which I 
have alluded, one is attached to the infirmary, 
one is for debtors, one for women criminals, one 
for untried men, and three for raale convicts. 
In the upper stories of the building are the night 
cells, ranged on both sides of long galleries. 
These cells are airy, and the bedding sufficiently 
plentiful. Some of them are allotted to prisoners 
under sentence of death, and are distinguished 
from the others by a long iron bar fixed in the 
wall, to which these unhappy persons are f^tened 
by chains. The jailer considers this provision 
necessary to his own safety ; the experience, 
however, of almost all other prisons, is sufficient 
to prove him mistaken ; and so cruel a mode of 
canfinement appears to be particularly objection- 
able in Scotland, because in that country six 
weeks elapse, in capital cases, between condcni- 
nation and execution. On being introduced to 
the kitchen, which is much too small for its pur- 
pose, we tasted the food prepared for the prison- 
ers, and found it excellent. They have porridge 
and half a pint of beer itv l.Ke tnatWKv%, ■'jam\^'ei 
again in the evening ; arvd^ot Sakcwlt ,'otc'i^'i*'^| 
posed ef barley, gftrdei\-8\.uffi> afti o-i.-^*^ ^"^ 
C 3 
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A Bible b pUood in vmrj rirtpiwg i n^ || 
climiBin attend! t«k« *-<n«k ts nflji iti j 
AcdMpri. ud cm is ukm dwt ttMM wli» ^ 
i g» w »B l of KftdiBE, abould tMW tkr opponunltJ^ 

« bdag inamictcil. Much p«us are t(ik«it jj^ 
tUs prison to eOBure cIeiuUint;»s. Ttto prijo^^f-. 
wtdi themselres avieni' moraine, and have « 
duDse of shirt weelfly ; their blankets irc vl«wtQcl 
moathfy. The whole prison is wtiidswuhed on^ 
evtry year : i[ appeared to us, in ;ill it* parts, e^. 
ceedingly clean and neai. 

The divisions of the building on the ftrounj. 
floor, affbrd very considcrnble opportunity for 
classification ; which, however, do«s not aik|H>ju 
to be carried to so great an extent a* ir ilc. 
sirable. 

The juvenile offenders, of whom we were niuiJi 
concerned to observe a large nimiher, wcrv not 
separated from those of niaturer years nnd more 
confirmed criniinality. Neither was there any 
cJassJBcatioa attempted with the women, who 
^ere all together day and iiigl^t ; tot, w cw«t. 
V of their oight-cells being bo v^s^i^i aa \* 
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ndes theii food, they have threepence per daj 
in money, and are allowed firing; bIbd alurts, 
ttockings and shoea, but no other articlei of 
clothing, except in cbmb of emergency. The 
prisoners in this jail are not ii'oned, except in 
case of refractory conduct, and when under sen- 
tence of death. The infirmary is commodious, 
and is regularly attended by ^e surgeon : there 
is also a small room fitted up for the reception 
of infectious cases. 

A Bible is placed in every slceping-cell ; the 
clergyman attends tivice a-week to officiate In 
the chapel, and core is taken that those who are 
ignorant of reading, shotild have the opportunity 
of being instructed. Much pains are taken in' 
this prison to ensure cleanliness. The prisoner*' 
wash themselves erery morning, and have a 
change of shirt weekly ; their blankets are cleaned 
monthly. The whole prison is white-washed ont:e 
every year : it appeared to us, in all its parts, ex- 
ceedingly clean and neat. 

The divisions of the building on the ground- 
floor, afford very considerable opportunity for 
classification \ which, however, does not appear 
to be carried to so great an extent as is de- 
sirable. 

The juvenile offenders, of whom we were much 
concerned to observe a large number, were not 
separated from those of niaturer years and more 
confirmed criminality. Neither was there any 
classification attempted with the women, who 
were all together day and night ; for, in conse- 
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afPard the opportunity of conversation with the 
men, they were under tlie necessity of sleeping 
in their day-room. This was an evil of no small 
magnitude, and, I am happy to uDderstand, is 
now corrected. 

Much as tliere is in this lar^e ^yrieon of order 
and good monagemeDt, it is quite deficient in one 
great point of vital importance. There are no 
work-rooms in it, and no provision for the em- 
ployment of the prisoners. The consequence it, 
that they pass their tedious days in total idleness ; 
and iis they are necesi^arily kept in compenLes, 
there is no criminal in the jail, who has not the 
fullest opportunity of corrupting and beine cor- 
rupted. The Lord Provost (who was so obliging 
as to show us the prison } and other gentlemen 
who accompanied us, appeared fully sensible of 
the magnitude of this evil ; and it is highly pro- 
bable that some plans will ere long be devised, 
by whicli, in part at leaat, it may be remedied. 

From the jail we passed on to the Buidewell, 
the two buildings being situated close together. — 
The latter we saw under great disadvantage ; fo^, 
in consequence of its being under repair, the 
prisoners were shut up in their sleeping- cells, 
instead of being at work as is usually the case. 
The plan of this prison is very celebrated, on 
account of its aflbrding an opportunity of inspec- 
tion into the several apartments, in which the 
prisoners work and pass the day. This important 
object has been effected by the prison's being 
built in tlie form of a semicircle, in the centre of 
which is a watch-tower. The prison. cOT.'»a^K 
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of four Stories, besides the attic story, which 
is occupied by the infirmary. In each of these 
four stories there are thirteen workinff-cells, open 
In front, and looking inwards towards the tower. 
In that tower there is, on the second story, a 
semicircular apartment fitted up with several 
long and very narrow windows, u'om which the 
inspector, without being discerned himself, has a 
complete view of what is passing in all the work- 
ing-cells. This arrangement of the building is 
very convenient for another purpose also; for, 
on the outside of the watch-tower, in the court 
which divides it from the working-cells, and 
facing the front cells, is the pulpit, from which 
the minister may be distinctly seen and heard by 
the prisoners whilst they continue in their re- 
spective cells ; and thus the whole forms an ex- 
cellent and commodious chapel. 

The working-cells are surrounded on the other 
side by a vaulted passage running along the 
whole of the semicircular range, in the several 
stories of the building. This passage separates 
them from the sleeping-cells, the windows of 
which are in the exterior wall of the prison. The 
sleeping-cells are airy, and of a good size for one 
person ; the working-cells are also well adapted 
for their purpose, and are warmed by flues. 
This is a house of labour : most of the prisoners 
are employed in weaving linen, cotton, and wool- 
len stuffs. When those who have been bred to 
handicraft trades are in custody, they are em- 
ployed, as occasion requires, for the use of the 
prisoD, In- carpenter's or paintex'a ^aiVL> ^c»^- 
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making, white-waaliing, &c. Some of the rnore 
irusty females are occupied in cooking and wash- 
ing. The garden also ia cultivated by the pri- 
soners ; and all the bedding and clothing used in 
the prison are manufactured within its walls. 

The produce of a prisoner's labour is applied 
to hii own maintenance. If there be any sur- 
plus, as is commonly the case, tt is either for the 
support of his family, if he have one, or else 
it IS given to him when his term of confinement 
is completed. He receives it in three parts ; the 
first on his leaving the prison ; the second and 
third, on a certificate of good conduct being re- 
ceived, at the expiration of six and twelve months 
respectively. The prisoners in this Bridewell 
are well clothed and fed : their bedding also is 
excellent, probably somewhat too comfortable — 
a straw mattress, a sheet, a pillow, and two double 
blankets. Care is taken to ensure the cleanliness 
of their persons, for they are all bathed once 
every week. 

This Bridewell is regularly visited both by a 
surgeon and a chaplain, the fatter of whom col- 
lect the prisoners for the purpose of divine wor- 
ship once on the first day of tne week, and once 
on another day. On the former of these days 
they are instructed and catechised, and whole- 
some regulations have been adopted for the 
maintenance of order amongst them during this 
weekly period of leisure. A schoolmaster gives 
attendance for two hours daily, in order to in- 
struct such of the priionera as aift uosKva xo ^«A 
mid write. 
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Admirable as are many of the regulation! af 
this Bridewell, and vastly superior as it is to 
thoBe more miserable prisons where criminals are 
herded together in total idleness, there are ne- 
vertheless connected with it some uafavourable 
circumBtaDces, which have kitlierto prevented its 
being, ia so great a degree as might be desired, 
a house of reformation. The iiret is, that the 
semicircular arrangement of the working-celts, 
at the same time that it is so well calculated for 
the purpose of inspection, enables the prisoners' 
to see out of one cell into another, and tbus giTe* 
the opportunity, notwithstanding much watchful* 
ness on the part of the keepers, of improper sad 
dangerous conversation. The second is, that the 
doors and windows of every two night-cells are 
so near to one another, that the prisoners can 
converse freely together after they are locked up 
for the night. This of course they do, and with- 
out the ppssibility of detection or prevention. 
The third and principal source of evil is the in- 
adequacy of tlie prison in point of size. There 
are in it only 5'2 working- rooms and 14'4' sleep- 
ing cells ; it being intended for not more than 
144 prisoners ; but the persons committed to the 
Bridewell are at all times so very much more 
numerous, that both sleeping and working-cells 
are very improperly crowded. This gives rise, 
of course, to much evil communication, and 
greatly impedes the system of labour, on the re- 
gularity of which the use of the Bridewell mainly 
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To meet this exigency, additional building! 
are absolutely neccBsary. Were the present 
Bridewell appropriated to females, and another 
house of correction built for the tnen, the exist- 
ing want of accommodation woulel be remedied, 
and that complete separation between the sexes, 
which is of such essential consequence, would in 
the best possible manner be efiectcd. 

Much benefit might also arise, both in the 
Bridewell and the Jail at Edinburgh, from their 
being regularly visited by a committee of bone- 
volent and Independent persons, who might pro- 
Tide instruction for the ignorant and employment 
for the idle, and might exercise over the prisoners 
individually chat kind and Christian care, which 
would be the most likely means of introducing 
thena, not only into serious reflectioa, but into 
the habits of virtue and respectability. 

1 am not willing to quit the subject of these 
two prisons witbout bearing my testimony, ki 
conclusion, to the assiduity and humanity of the 
two governors. 

There are in Edinburgh two more prisons, 
neither of which requires very particular notice. 
The first is a Lock-up House lately built, and 
allotted to four classes of prisoners — vagrants — 
those who have been taken up, but are not yet 
committed — persons confined lor want of caution 
or bail — and criminals who have received the sen- 
tence of death, and are awaiting its execution. 

This prison appeared to u&vieVV&ia.'^'ue^.vsi'JsiR. 
purposes for which it laittleaici, V-Sa^^si"^^ 
cure, and affbtda aufficwat ov?Qtt>M«s-'i ^'^ ^^>'^' 
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ficatioD ; both the day-rooms and sleeping^celli 
are unexceptionable, and the bedding good. The 
jail allowance it sixpence per day. The room 
intended for persons under sentence of death is 
decent and pleasant; but we were sorry again 
to notice the iron bar, to which criminals under 
these afflicting circumstances are chained. Why 
should the sufferings of these wretched beings be 
enhanced by a meUiod of confinement, not only 
barbarous, but apparently wholly useless m so 
secure a prison ? 

The old jail in Canongate is now used only as 
a debtor's prison* We found it in a state of much 
cleanliness and order, the apartments both for 
the day and the nieht being by no means uncom- 
fortable ; but the building is evidently much too 
contracted; and the prisoners, who were quite 
crowded together, are perpetually coiifined to 
the house, for there is no yard or airimg ground. 
This jail is visited weekly by a clergyman. 

The magistrates of Edinburgh are now erecting 
on the east side of the Bridewell a new debtors 
prison, in which the necessary accommodations 
will be provided to enable theprisoners to work 
at various handicraft trades. This building, virhen 
completed, will render the prison in Canongate 
unnecessary, and will facilitate the further classi- 
fication of criminals in the new jail. 
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This prison, which, thoogfa built but a few 
years ago, is exceedingly defective, and in its 
present state may truly be said to teem with mis- 
chief, consists of two courts, between which is 
the jailer's house, and round them ^e buildiiurs 
allotted to the various classes of prisoners. In 
these courts the prisoners are not permitted to 
walk, nor is there any other airing ground in the 
prison. Those parts of it in which the criminals 
are confined consist of eight flats or stories, veiy 
similar to one another, four in eadi couit. m 
every one of these flats there is a day-room mea- 
suring nineteen feet and a half by twelve, and a 
short gallery open to the prisoners, which on one 
side looks, as does the day-room, into one or 
other of the court-yardsy both divisions of the 
prison having the same construction. On the 
other side of each gallery are tanged seven sleep- 
ing-cells, measuring re^ectively six leet three 
inches by ten feet tour. These sleeping-cells are 
very dark, and extremely ill ventilated ; for ther 
receive neither light nor air except from the gal- 
lery, and that only through a hole twelve indies 
in diameter cut m the stone above the door. 



# Visited imrtfa moolb 'ScyLy ytli,iA«w>Dcsas:T^«f<^ 
ihony WJ^faoD ofAai air. 
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When the doors of some of them, which contain- 
ed prisoners locked up during the day by way of 
punishment, were thrown open to us, the sickly 
stench was so excessively onensiTe that entrance 
into the cells was really impossible. The cells in 
some of Uie flats were, however, more airy than 
those in others. 

' The day-rooms were on the whole cleanly, and 
are severally fitted up with a pipe of good water. 
There is also attached to each of them a waters 
closet-— a provision which, from its rarity aa well 
as importance, reflects no small credit cm the 
architect. In mopt of the flats we observed • 
great many prisoners, amongst whom no other 
classification is attempted than the sejuuration of 
the tried from the untried. These pnsoners Wf9 
allowed sixpence per day, but no firing a^d W 
clothing. Many of them were miserably dfd; 
they appeared in a remarkable degree careleaa an4 
hardened, and &r otherwise than healthy. Thej 
receive no instruction whatever, and live themisar- 
able life of total idleness. As the windows of tibe 
several parts of the pjrison in each division look op* 
on the same court-yard, the prisoners of aU des- 
criptions, — debtors and felons, males and femalMf 
—can see and hear one another, and maintain 
perpetual parley. I never witnessed a more me- 
lancholy spectacle. Idleness, clamour, and dis- 
sipation prevailed on every side of us ; and when 
we first entered the prison, the mixed din of fid- 
dling, laughing, and riotous vociferation, was truly 
appdling. 
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Only ooe flat is allotted to female criminals of 
every description. We found in it sixteen women, 
who appeared much crowded for want of more 
space ; yet within the san)« limits are not unusu- 
ally confined as many as ihirty females. When 
this is the case, they sleep four together, and, 
from the excessive want of ventilation in the sleep- 
ing-cella, must experience sufferings very nearly 
allied to Buffocation. 

To the deblore' part of the prison the moBt 
material objection is the want of sufHcient lepa- 
ration between the men and the women. Dtirmg 
the whole day they have the freeat opportuoitiea 
of intercourse together. There is no bath in this 
prison. An infirmary there is, but it is so inse- 
cure that it cannot be uied. Exactly similar is 
the case with the chapel. The consequence of 
this last defect is lamentable in the highest de- 
giee ; for altbougb iJiere are seldom lesa thaa 
two hundred prisoners in the jail, — two hundred 
persons who of all otliers ptobably in the city 
stand most in need of spiritual help, — no public 
worship ever takes place amongst them ; nor is 
any instruction known to these unhappy beings, 
but that by which they contaminate and corrupt 
one another. 

The result of the whole is, that this prison is 
become a fruitful source of Tery extensive evil- 
Vast numbers of offenders pass tJirough it in the 
course of the year — the number of criminals com- 
mitted during the last three years amoKM.va.^jVs 
three thousand and wxlN-ev^V, mi«. 'Ojs.t'^p^*^ 
asMureil us, that they \Liii^o^m\-3\««ft ■<!»«- ■^^^'^ 
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worse tbcin irhea they entered it, settled in babiu 
of idleness, devoted to their own comiptimtt 
more than ready for the perpetration of nev 
crimes. He reckoiu, thai of those toho have been 
once committed, tvio-thirtis come back again. 

Crimes have of late been rapidly increasing io 
Glasgow. Tlie fact may be accounted for, partly 
by the vast increase of manufacturing establish- 
mentg, partly by the large accession of unedii' 
caied Irish ; but, perhaps, chiefly by the power- 
ful machine of corruption which I have now de- 
scribed. 

We were received with great kindness in this 
city by several of the magistrates ; men who have 
enlightened and liberal views, and who are truly 
zealous for every useful improvement. As their 
jail is a new one, it is evident that they are placed 
under very difficult circumstances ; but although 
the faults in the building are many of them irre- 
parable, I am confident that much of what is now 
objectionable in the arrangements of the prison, 
will be obviated by the care and ingenuity which 
these gentlemen are evidently disposed to direct 
to this inosl important object. 
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This extensive house of correction is built on 
nearly the same plan as the Bridewell at Aber- 
deen ; foi: it consists of several flats or stories^ 
each flat containing a long gallery with cells 
ranged on either side, except the highest flat, 
which is occupied by two large rooms, the one 
an infirmary, the other a chapel. There are also 
some thread-mills attached to this BrideweU, in 
which a large number of prisoners are, during 
the day, constantly at work. Those who are not 
in the mills are also fully employed — ^the men 
chiefly in weaving, the women in preparing thread 
for the mills, ornamenting muslins, &c. All are 
well clothed, well fed, and provided with good 
bedding. They are visited at stated times by a 
clergyman, a medical man, and a schoolmaster. 
Much attention is given to cleanliness : the whole 
house was, when we visited it, in a state of 
neatness ; and the prisoners are obliged to wash 
frequently, and are bathed when they enter 
the prison. A Bible is placed in every sleeping- 
cell. 

The profit of the prisoners' labour is applied 
to their own maintenance in the Bridewell ; if 



'* Visited ninth month (Sept.) 10th> la cotk^msc^ ^«r<!^ 
Baillie Smith, James Ewuig, (Utel>«»cw ol C^^i^^%xv^^ii^'<s«^ 
gentlemen. 
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there be a surplus, it is given to them when they 
are again set at liberty. 

Of these regulations, which are generally ex- 
cellent, the e&ct may be traced in Uie alteration 
for the better, whicn sometimes takes place in 
the character and habits of these prisonenr, aAd 
whidi becomes conspicuous after tney have quit* 
ted the prison and settled in common life. It 
must, however, be remarked, that thete is much 
in this Bridewell to check all tendency to reform. 

llie prisoners are able to communicate with 
one another out of their respective cells by dmr 
and by night. During their hours of Work, it 
depends upon their own inclination whether they 
are industrious or otherwise, for constant inniee- 
tton is impossible; and as their windows loA 
over a small plain on to the public road or street, 
every little noise and every fresh object on thd 
outside diverts their attention from their regular 
duties. As we approached the prison we observ- 
ed a great majonty of these windows cfowded 
with spectators.* The great evil, however, here, 
as in the Bridewell at Edinburgh, is the excessive 
number of the prisoners as compared with the 
accommodations of the prison. 

The principle of the Glasffow Bridewell is soli- 
tary confinement — one cell for one prisoner ; but 
new there are two persons in every cell. Thus 

* Paini arc^ however, taken to ennire the industiy of 
these piiwiienii by setting them sudi tasks of work as h is 
blown they are aMe to poform. If these tasks are not ooii». 

pfeted, the prbaaen are punished by t&ie \£m ^ % IMS^ 

^Aicbm/bntid t^ baw§ a powerful eCfocu 
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the course of that evil communication which 
« corrupts good manners^ is perfectly easy and 
uninterrupted, and its consequences inevitable. 
There were at this time two hundred and ten 
prisoners in the Bridewell; namely, sixty men, 
and one higidred and sixty women. As the 
numbers are 90 great, it appears highly desirable 
that another house of correction should be erect- 
ed ; and then, that one should be allotted to men, 
the other entirely to women. William Brebner, 
the governor, who (like the governor of the Jail) 
is much devoted to his duties, informed us that 
lie experienced no difficulty whatever in procur- 
ing for his prisoners a sufficiency of work. One 
effect of their being thus constantiy employed is, 
that the institution throws but a very trifling 
burden upon the public. The whole expense of 
it during the first half-year of 1818, including all 
salaries, was £.44. 6s. lOd. ! It will be remem- 
bered, that two hundred prisoners were main- 
tained in it. . 

It gave us great satisfaction that an opportunity 
was worded us, through the kindness of tiie ma- 

Eistrates, of forming in this city a Committee of 
adies, who have benevolenUy undertaken to 
visit and superintend the females, both in the 
•Jail and in the Bridewell. The object of the 
Committee is to instruct the ignorant, to provide 
the unemployed with work, to promote a daily 
readiug of the Scriptures, and to watch over 
these criminals individually, not only when in pri- 
son, but, as far as possible, aft^t VVv«^ \&«s^ \\.« 
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Carlisle County SMil** 

This jail is situated nearly opposite to the neW 
and magnificent Court-houses, with which it 
forms a singular and melancholy contrast. It is 
an old.builoingy excessively limited in its accom- 
modations> and unfit in almost all respects for 
the purpose to which it is applied. 

You enter into a large court-yard, containing 
nearly an acre of ground, and guarded only by a 
brick wall fifteen 1^et high. On your left as you 
enter is the prison ; and on the right the jailer's 
house and a small chapel, which admits of no 
separation during the tithe of service between 
the male and female prisoners. We were fiist 
introduced to that part of the jail in which the 
debtors reside, and which consists of three well 
sized rooms. In these, they not only pass the 
dayt but sleep, in large companies. There is 
no separate accommodation for women debtors. 
The consequence is deplorable : when an unfor- 
tunate woman becomes involved in debt, and is 
arrested, — ^however respectable, however virtu- 
ous she may be, — she is compelled to live day 
and night with a number of men who are utter 
strangers to her ; or, if she prefer the sad alter- 
native, with felons and criminals, the desperately 
wicked of her own sex. Where is the law which 
justifies the exposure of an innocent woman ta 
so evident and so terrible a contamination ? 

' VIsked on tfae 15tfa iof the ninth month, (Sept) in com- 
panjr with aeyenl magtstrates. 
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A fourth room, immediately connected with 
the debtors' apartments, is allotted to the con- 
finers — to those who for certain crimes have been 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

There is, during the day, no separation what* 
ever between this description of criminals and 
the debtors. Their rooms open one upon ano- 
ther, and the great court is the airing ground 
common to both these classes. The female cri- 
minals of all descriptions, whether tried or un- 
tried, are confined in two small rooms, the one 
measuring sixteen feet by thirteen, the other six- 
teen 'feet by nine and a half. In these rooms 
the unfortunate women pass both day and night, 
cook their victuals, wash their linen, and sleep 
on straw : they have the use of no airing ground. 
Those, indeed, whose health reauires it, have 
occasional permission to walk in the great court ; 
but this liberty cannot be enjoyed except at the 
price of exposure to all the men in the prison. 

In the remaining part of the building are con- 
fined the male felons, the tried and untried to- 
gether. Their accommodations consist of a day- 
room, twenty-two feet long by sixteen in breadth, 
four ill ventilated sleeping-cells, severally mea- 
suring nine feet by seven, and a small square 
court, separated from the large court by a double 
but open iron palisade. 

Every sleeping-cell was fitted up with some 
straw, two blankets, and a rug. At the time of 
our visit there were sixteen felons here, and^wr 
slept together in a cell. Sometimes xXv^ wnyxv^^x. 
of felons has amounted to forty v NAvejv \)cv«^ ^^^^ 
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thiu numerous, a large proportion of them are 
obliged to skep !n their day-rooni. 

This jikil is white-washed twice in the ytar,' 
and was at this time very cleanly. It is attended 
oocaaionally by a medical man, and once in the 
weekby D cliaplain. The prisoners are allowed, 
no firing, clothing only ia cases of emergeacj,! 
aiid Jbr their mainteaance, not quite threepeiKf 
, haypcnny per datj. 

This allowance is cruelly small ; for, except 
when bread is very cheap, it is absolutely insuf' 
ficient for the due support of life. Small as it is, 
it is not the smallest allonance made in the' jail. 
The debtors have from ninepence to one eliilUngi 
and threepence per week ; those committed far>, 
neglect of orders of bastardy, nothing. 

The felons arc heavily ironed, and are without 
anyc mpl oym en t ■ 

The reader will observe, that the most remark- 
able feature of the Carlisle jail is the total want 
of classification. No separation between the men 
and women debtors ; none, during the day, be- 
tween the debtors and confiners ; none between 
the various descriptions of female offenders ; none 
between the tried and untried felons. It may be 
added, that since the felons' yard is separated 
from the great court only by an open palisade 
nine feet wide, the freest opportunity of commu- 
nication with the felons is afforded, not only to the 
debtors and confiners, but to any one who happens 
to be walking in the court. This unchecked as- 
tociaUon amonsst the various daaaea ot \;i\ftt«ws*,. 
impacted m-U JB with a coikbfeon oS cmm^'aan 
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idleness, muit assuredly be an easy and a rar- 
tain method of spreading corruption and prodac- 
ing crime. The introduction of improper arlj- 
cles into the prison is also peculiarly easy ; for 
every stranger who is admitted into the great 
court may convey what he pleases to the debtor*, 
the conAners, and, tlirough the iron palisade, to 
the felons themselves. The quantity of ale which 
is Raid to be introduced into the jail ig almost in- 
credible, and is of course frequently productive 
of great disorder. 

The Court-houses, which arc very near the 
jait, are superior in point of splendour and ac- 
commodation to almost any in the kingdom. It 
IS much to be regretted that the erection of a 
new prison should not have been a prior object 
of attention; but I am informed that Mu also is 
in coDtemptation. Certainly measures cannot be 
too early taken to do away with an evil which is 
eating rapidly into the very vitals of the comnm- 
ttity. ^^H 



This small prison appeared to be kept in a 
state of much cleanliness and order ; but the 
building is so ill arranged, that the male debtors 
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aad criminals are confined all together, without 
any separation^ This indiscriminate mixture can- 
not, fan to produce the worst consequences, of 
which the magistrates are sensible, and are now 
directing their attenti6n to an alteration in the 
buildipg, by which the fault may be corrected. 
The women's side of the prison is much more 
commodious. All the prisoners have the advan- 
tage of airy yards to walk in ; they are seldom 
chained ; they are regularly visited by^ a clergy- 
man, and by a medical man when necessary. 
The jail allowance is lamentably insolficient — 
only fourpence per day, without firing or cloth- 
ing- 

Those who have been once confined in this jail 

frequently return to it. This is the almost cer- 
tain result of their not being classified, and not 
being employed ; — ^the punishment of one offence 
prepares them for the conunission of another. 



ilanraster Countii Sail/ 

The ancient part of Lancaster Castle consists 
of four distinct towers^ These towers, with a 
great mass pf new building, form the present 
county jail. The whole is four hundred and nine 
yards in circumference. The county court and 



* Visited ninth month (Sept) 20th, in company with 
John Ford of Feaiand, and Joseph Dockray of Lancaster, 
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jtiices take up the west front ; the remainder of 
the building is uied wholly as a prison. You 
enter through the Gateway Tower, which is an- 
cient and very beautiful, into a large court occu- 
pied by the debtors, and containing about an 
etcre of ground. The north side of the castle is 
BiUotted to male criminals, and consists of seven 
day-rooms, with sleeping-ccUs ; and six yards con- 
verging to a point, at which is placed a small oc- 
tagon tower of three stories. This tower is occu- 
pied by the turnkeys, and commands a complete 
view over the several yards. In every yard is a 
reservoir of water, supplied from an engine-pump, 
which is worked by the prisoners.. The yards 
are paved with flag-stones, and the day-rooms 
and sJeeping-cells are all of hewn stone, and fire- 
proof. The female prisoners arc kept completely 
apart from the men, being confined on the south 
side of the prison. They arc at present crowded 
into a very contracted space, and without any 
distinction of classes ; but new buildings are about 
to be erected for them, which, when completed, 
will afford ample opportunity for inspection, clas- 
sification, and labour — the three great essentials 
for a good prison. 

On the eastern side is the jailer's house, which 
commands a general view over the interior of the 
prison. 

Tliis prison is kept in a condition of remark- 
able cleanliness ; the sleeping-cells arc well aired, 
the bedding is good, and no pains are spared to 
secure the health of those who are confined here. 
It was intended that one oiv\^ iS^<Q>aW t^^^\| \vv 
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each celt ; but the number of prisoners who a 
now crowded into the jail readers this excelle 
arrangeinent wholly impossible. 

Their food is bread, gruel, and potatoes. Thu 
who behave well have also a weekly mesa of bra 
with beef m it. 

They are' all well clothed, and the tried priso 
ers are distinguished from the untried by dreu 
of a different colour. 

. We saw not a chain in the prison. Fetters a 
never uaed in it, except for the refractory, and 
extreme cases. 

There is in this prison an excellent infirmar 
regularly attended ; also a convenient chapel, 
which service is performed four times week! 
and in which the audience is properly clasae 
the women being separated from the men by 
screen across the room. 

The chaplains have under their care a librai 
of religious books for the us^ of the prisonei 
No means appear at present to be adopted i< 
the instruction of those amongst them who ai 
unable to read. 

No escape has taken place from this prison fi 
many years ; but this is owing rather to the kini 
ness as well as vigilance of the governor, than t 
the security of the building. 

Lancaster Castle is made to answer the pu 
pose not only of a county jail, but of a house i 
correction. It contains two classes of prisonen 
first, the untried, and those sentenced to deal 
or transportation ; and secondly, confiners, — pe 
^fas geol hither for terms of inif riuinment an 



. «. uui visit about oiu 
wnom we found distributed in the var 
rooms, and busily occupied, under tl 
three inspectors, in weaving, winding, 
ing, tailoring, &c. All the clothing us 
prison is manufactured by these confii 
are allowed one-third of their earnings 
own use. Of this third they have thre 
weekly, and one-fourth when they leave 
son, an arrangement which might with gi 
priety be exactly reversed. It appears b} 
ment received from Thomas Higgin, thi 
nor, that of those prisoners who pass th 
in idleness, a much greater proportion coii 
again afler beingdischarged, than of the 
are employed. Tlie fact is very importai 
' admits of an easy explanation. In the on 
the prisoners have constantly before them 
ful and innocent obiect of «♦*-'-'* 
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goa tower occupied by the turnkevs, the interior 
of the new rooms might be placed under iospec- 
tion, and the system of labour materially facili- 
tated. The great difficulty, honever, aeems to 
have arisen from the practice prevailing amongst 
the magistrates, of sending persons for a term of 
imprisonment aad labour to Lancaster Castle, in- 
stead of to the separate and more regular houses 
of correction. In order to accommodate this 
class of prisoners, tliose who properly belong to 
the county jail are very m.uch crowded, and nei' 
ther classification uor employment can be effec- 
tually introduced among them. 

Were this difficulty removed, as I trust it will 
be, the number of prisoners would be materially 
lessened ; and the most reasonable hopes might 
be entertained, both from the enlightened views 
of the governor, and from the facilities afforded 
by the prison, that this Uastle would become in 
an eminent degree a house of reformation. 



^^rfsrtott jffeouiBc of Concttioii.' 

This extensive prison belongs to the county 
of Lancashire ; and contained, at the date of our 
vieit, one hundred and fifty male, and eighty fe- 
male prisoners. Tlie governor, W. Liddell, who 





has occupied bi« post 
of the year 1817, has met with great success in 
two respects : — He hac, by his kiu<lue>:s, gained 
the hearts of his prisoners, of which we observed 
some very interesting instances ; and he has con- 
trived to provide tliem all with full employment. 
The consequence is, thnt he governs with com- 
fort to them, and facility to bimself. 

About one thousand persons are computed to 
pass through this house of correction in the course 
of the year ; and many of them learn in it those 
habits of industry, and that knowledge ofatrade, 
by which they are enabled respectably to main- 
tain their families when they leave i(. 

When the terra of imprisonment, to which any 
persons committed to this Bridewell are sentenced, 
IS one of considerable duration, they are ta\ight, 
on their hrst entry into the prison, to weave cot- 
ton, and they soon become proficients in the art ; 
for it appears that at the end of one month they 
are generally able to earn the whole amount ex- 
pended for their food. Those, on the other band, 
who are committed for short periods, aged people, 
women with children at the breast, and vagrants, 
are employed in picking and cleaning cotton — 
an occupation not nearly so productive of profit, 
but equally effectual in preventing that total and 
destructive idleness, to which, even in our better 
jails, these classes of prisoners are almost always 
exposed. WUk l/ie ejcrplion of invalids, there 
teat nol, at this time, one irlle hand in the prison. 

The prisoners are alloweA one^ld'M'&i «S. *we.x 
earnings, no part of whvdA, -wXvvX^X ■Cofc'^ t-sc'C-*-*" 
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ia confinement, is allotred to be given them in 
money ; but if they stand in actu^ need of any 
arUcles of clothing, which are not allowed by the 
prison, these articles are purchased for them as 
cheaply as possible, and the cost deducted Etom 
the amount paid to the prisoners when theyase 
discharged. It is no unusual case for an indrri- 
dual, on quitting the prison, to receive as much 
as four, five, or six pounds sterling. 

Still further to encourage the habits of indutfry 
amongst theEe unfortunate persons, it is the cus- 
tom of the governor to dSer premiums for good 
conduct and extra work. These premiums mostly 
consist of a little additional food ; and, however 
■man, are found to produce a very material effect. 
One man was pointed out to us, tebo, though at 
one time distinguished for idle habits, contracted 

-to bdiave well, and work industriously, for two 
months, on condition of receiving, at the end of 
that period, two extra loaves of bread. He IcepL 
to his agreement; and was, when we saw htm, 
under a similar contract for two months more. f. 
have since learned, that he continues the sane 
system: — ere long, his habits of virtue and indw- 
try will, in all probability, be fixed. 

The prisoners work ten hours daily in summeTj 
and six hours in winter, certain intervals beiBK 
allowed in the course of the day for meals ana 

' recreation. The whole manufactory is conducted 
under the care of four inspectors. 

We were introduced, successively, to seTcnl 
yards of various sizes, round which are built a 

^eM Duntber of small worluhopt, evetj wotlf 
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shdp containing, for the most part, only ono pri- 
soner. The fclonB, and those who tiave com- 
mitted only roisdemeanourE, are cooiiDed in dii- 
tinct parts of the prison. Amongst the womea 
{who are entirely sepnrated irom the men) no 
classification ia attempted. They ivork in com- 
panics, which are severally under the superinten- 
dence of one of their own number, who ii elected 
monitress. The females were engaged chiefly in 
picking cotton. These [)oor women evinced much 
feeling. They were evidently softened and im- 
proved by the kindness which they here cxpe* 
rienced, and to which they bore an ample testi- 
mony : they also manifested the most lively plea- 
sure, when we threw out the ide^ of their being 
visited, like the female prisoners in Newgate, by 
a Committee of Ladies. 

The sleeping- cells in tliis Bridewell are ranged 
on one side oilong corridors, which are open on 
the other to the external air. Thus, these cells 
are very airy. We found them provided with 
good bedding, and, like the rest of the prison, in 
a condition of much cleanliness. We were sorry 
to understand that two persons sleep in every 
cell — B most undesirable arrangement, arisin)^, as 
usual, from the want of more room. The infir- 
mary consists of four apartments, — a sick and a 
convalescent room for the men, and the same for 
the women, — and is regularly attended by an 
apothecary. 

It is necessary that prisoners who "«'-«VV«b.^ 
should be well fed. This, "ib Aie aaac '•\-;o.<&'s» 
at Prestoa. Every indWiduaX \i.aa WftftVj qn^*^*' 
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of good bread daily, besides a quart of gruel tot 
breakfast,' and the same for supper ; and for din- 
ner a quart of soup, which on certain days of the 
week 18 exchanged for a moderate allowance of 
boiled beef and potatoes, or of cheese.. These 
prisoners are also properly clothed, when they 
continue for any length of time in the house.-— 
They are bathed occasionally, and their linen is 
changed weekly. No irons are used here, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. 

There are two circumstances connected with 
this house of correction, which clearly evince the 
excellence of that system on which it is conducted. 
The first is, that the earnings of the prisoners 
save the county a very considerable expence; 
for they amount to more than half the sum dis- 
bursed for the prison. 

The disbursements for twelve months, ending 
in October 1818, amounted to f.SSSi. 4s. lOd.; 
the earnings, during the same period, to £. 1495. 
ISs. lOd. - 

It appears, by another statement, tliat the 
whole cost of food consumed in the prison is de- 
frayed, within a small trifle, by these earnings. 

The cost of food, for the half-year 

ending Oct. 21. 1818, was £.946 19 5 

The amount of earnings, for the. 
same period, ... 940 12 10 
The other circumstance to which I allude, is the 
small number of recommitments. Of the felons 
who are coinmitted to this prison, only four per 
cent return to it. Of the misdemeanants, those 
frAo are recommitX/tii are somewhat more nume- 
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rous ; but, on putting the two classes ti^ether, 
the average of returns upon the whole number it 
not consideied to exceed ffve in the hundred. 
This fact affords a subEtantial proof, that the ma- 
nagement which i» adopted in this house of cor- 
rection, and which is attended by an unusual de- 
gree of comfort to the prisoners, has no tendency 
to bring them back again to prison ; but, on the 
contrary, that it weans diem from those vicioua 
and indolent habits, which are the real source of 

^Ve have, indeed, in the course of our journey, 
visited no prison which appearedtous tobesomuch 
a house of reformatiou, as the brideweli at Pres- 
ton. More completely, however, to effect that 
great object, one thing seems wanting ; namely, 
more religious care and instruction. 

The prisoners meet for divine worship only 
once in the week ; and there is no school in the 
prison. The constant superintendence which 
might be exercised over them, and especially 
over the women, by a committee of diligent and 
benevolent visitors, would probably produce the 
happiest effects, in leading them from darkness 
to Ijght, and from a course of evil to one of vir- 
tue and religion. 
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The jail at Liverpool is very extensive^ [and 
was originally built for the use of the borough. 
At the breaking out of the war with France, it 
was hived by Government as a depot for French 
prisoners, and continued to be so occupied until 
the peace of Amien-i. About eight years ago it 
was again opened as a borough jail ; but in the 
summer of 1817 one half of it was let to the 
county, as a house of correction. The prison 
may tnerefore now be considered as consisting of 
two departments : — the one, the county house of 
correction ; the other, the jail for Liverpool. 
Both are under the care of the same governor; 
an individual truly zealous to promote, by every 
means in his power, the weltbeing of his prisoners. 
This prison was built upon the plan recommend- 
ed by Howard ; and consists of the governor's 
house, and six other distinct and uniform build- 
ings, diverging from that house as from a centre. 
In each of these six compartments tliere is the 
usual provision of day-rooms, sleeping- eel Is, and 
airing grounds. 

Tlie sleeping- cells are too much crowded. In 
some of them, indeed, the prisoners sleep singly ; 

• Vibital ninlh taoath (Sept.) 23d, in rompanywilh E<|. 
wan! FBUuiGr, Esq. John Mom, Esq. and James Hnniur, 
clert, trbo are all magistrsten of the cauntj', beados utliec 
gBfUltaen Mad Jadies. 
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but Others are fitted up with barrack bedsteads, 
which extend from wall to wall, and accommo- 
date three persons. A straw mattress, a blanket, 
and two rugs, are allon'ed for each bed. 

There are in this prison a good infirmary and 
a commodious chapel, and both medical and cle- 
rical attendance is regularly given. 

The diet of the prisonere is very similar to that 
in the house of correction at Preston ; bread and 
gntel for breakfast and supper, and for dinaei' 
broth, and occasionally a small portion of bi;ef 
with potatoes. A jail dress is allowed, and pains 
are taken to ensure the cleanliness botli of the 

Great efibrts have been made by the magis- 
trates, for the improvement of that part of the 
prison which is a house of correction for the 
county; and tliese efforts have been directed 
chiefly to the two great points of instruction 
and employment. To promote the former of 
these objects, Dr Bell's syi^tem has been adopted. 
— A schoolmaster attends the prison twice in the 
week, and the prisoners read the Scriptures every 
morning in classes. Each class is under the care 
of a monitor selected from amongst themselves. 
With regard to employment, notwithstanding the 
unaccommodating nature of the building, much 
has already been effected. Several workshops 
have been erected, and fitted up with looms. The 
women are occupied in picking cotton, washing, 
or mending ; the boys in winding cotton -, \W 
men in weaving, carpenietmg, ft\voen\wStvn%> ^'^- 
Every prisoner is encouraged %a i^vwavi-a 'O&^^wsiv- 
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dicrafl to which he has been accustomed ; and 
sharp tools, when necesBory, are suffered lo be 
used, without any e»il reaults. When prisoners 
are treated with KindncEs and closely occupied, 
such inEtruments will setdoiu be found dangerous. 
The prisoners here are allowed one-fourth of 
their earnings, half of which proportion is paid to 
them weekly, and half laid up for them against 
the period of their discharge. The efforts which 
I have now described liave produced very encou- 
raging consequenceE : ik great improvement has 
already taken place in tiie prisoners ; and the 
governor assured us, that the tnanagement ofthetn 
does not now entail upon him kraf the trouble 
ivhick it did before theuiuere emj^oytd. 

In the Borough Ja[l, the old system of prison 
discipline is pursued, without alteration or amend- 
ment. The prisoners are indeed tolerably well 
classified, the women being separated from the 
men, the tried from the untried, the misde- 
meanants from the felons ; but all of them, with 
but little exception, are in a state of complete 
idleness ; nor has any plan been adopted for the 
ioBtructioQ of the ignorant. 

It is singular that two opposite systems should 
be thus pursued under the same sup crinten deuce, 
and in absolute contact with each other. 

We were sorry to learn that there are some 
circumstances connected with a legal question 
between the borough and the county, which have 
Jjitherto prevented the employment of prisoners 
in this jmi. But it may be Uo^ed that the ob- 
ttnictimi will eooa be Tenwwed, ko^ <ih«x \)ae. %o- . 
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rernor vill be encouraged to introduce into the 
jail, those plans wliich ]iave been found to pro- 
duce so excellent an efi'ect in the house of cor- 

During our stay at Liverpool the magiBtrates 
kindly permitted mt to form aCommittee of Ladies, 
who are now engaged in visiting and superintend- 
ing the numerous females in this large priEon. 
It was highly interesting to observe how much 
these unhappy women rejoiced in the prospect of 
being thus watched and protected ; and with 
what ready eagerness they gave their voices in 
favour of all the regulations proposed to them by 
theContmittee. i have since heard that the altera- 
tion for the better, which has ah-eady taken place 
amongst theia, is very conspicuous. 

A new comity house of correction is about to 
be erected, on an excellent cite, within two miiea 
of Liverpool. The aseiduity and enlightened 
views of the magistrates, to whom we were intro- 
duced, afford fair ground for the expectation, 
that great good will result from this important 
undertaking. 



The original prison consists of four wingi or 
departments, which diverge from a central octs- 
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gonal building, and correspand with fouf 
aides. The central building CDntaina roon: 
merly occupied by the governor, an hoapi 
chapel, and a turnkey's office, which commi 
a view over the airing grounds conaccted wit^ 
each of the four wings. These wings are throe 
Btoriea high, and severally consist of day-room^ 
and three double rows of well ventilated sleeip-' 
ing-cells. There are also detached build! 
which contain fourteen solitary cells and fifty' 
seven worluhopB. 

The prison now described having been found 
wholly insufficient to contain the number of pri- 
conera committed to it, another has lately been 
erected within the same enclosure on a more ex- 
tensive scale. This new building is in the form 
of a crescent or semicircle, the area of which ii 
divided into nine yards, every yard being provid- 
ed with a necessary, and a pump for supplyinff 
tlie prisoners with water. The ground-floor ^ 
the prison contains nine day-rooms corrcspondlBg 
with the yards ; and with every day-room are 
connected a separate staircase and a range of 
convenient sleeping-eel U. Behind the main build- 
ing is placed a corresponding crescent, which 
contains ninety workshops. The several classes 
of prisoners pass to and from their respective 

I worKshops and sleeping- cells, without havmg the 
opportunity of any intercourse or intermixture 
one witli another. At one end of the semicircu- 
lar prison are placed two hospitals for males and 
JenitiJes respectively ; ani at vl^e oftvet we tmwft- 

^^r« oScet for cooking) wafitoft^,_^ 
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I centre of the base of the semicircle is a turnkey's 

I lodge, through which are the entrances into the- 

''visiona of the prison, and near it is a round 

^tower. In the upper Etory of this tower is the 

ir's office, trom which he has complete in- 

hpection over the yards, and on the ground-floor 

I excellent chapel, arranged so as to preserve, 

ing the time of worship, the same classifica- 

^ I as is adopted in the prison. 

I ^ boundary wall, twenty-seven feet high, sur- 

inds both the new and old prison ; and encloses 

area of 25,400 square yards. 

In the old prison are confined the females, 

iho appeared very much crowded together, and 

ome of the male misdemeanants. The nevr 

[buildings are appropriated entirety to male pri- 

leoners. 

The tried women are not separated from the 
■ untried, tlie only division of these females. being 
I that of misdemeanants and felons. Amongst the 
I men, the classification is much more complete ; 
f for the misdemeanants are divided into three 
, and the felons into four. These classes 
are as follow: — 

MISDEMEANANTS. 

1. Those under convictions of courts, and also 
summary convictions of magistrates. 

2. Those committed for disobeyipg orders in 
bastardy, 

3. Those for trial, or committed for want oC 
sureties. . - -4 
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1. The untried of unknown character. 

2. The untried, who have been in the priMD 
before, or who have a notoriousij' bad character. 

3. Convicts senteoced to imprisonment for leu 
than six months. 

4. Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for six 
months, and less than twelve months. 

5. Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for 
twelve months. 

6. Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for 
eighteen months, and upwards. 

There is no separation between adults and 
juvenile offenders. Monitors are selected from 
the most orderly and confidential prisoners, to 
superintend the several classes. 

The sleeping- eel is in this prison, three hundred 
and eighty-two in number, were intended every 
one for an individual ; but as the average number 
of prisoners is not now less than Jive hundred, it 
is no longer possible to adhere to so desirable OD 
arrangeiueDt. A straw mattress, a rug, and two 
blankets are allowed for every bed. 

The prisoners are supplied ivjth firing, and 
the felons and convicts have a jail dress. Their 
food is as fallows : one pound and a half of bread 
daily ; for breakfast a quart of oatmeal gruel, the 
same for supper ; for dinner (on three days] half 
a pound of beef and one pound of potatoes ; on 
three other days, a quart of pease soup, and on 
the remaining day, a quart of broth or stew. This 
aJlowatce of food appeara tobik tiwa a'rifoaeaU^ 
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plentiful for those prisoners who are unemployed. 
The governor, however, considers that it prevents 
disease; an opinion which is supported by the 
fact, that there has been only one instance in the 
prison of infectious fever during the last twenty- 
four years, and this instance was occasioned by 
the admission of an infected prisoner. Tliis cir- 
cumstance is the more remarkable, as the prison 
has on certain occasions been crowded to excess. 
Before the new buildings were erected, 752 per- 
sons toere at one period confined in 150 cellSf those 
cells being severally intended only for one inmate ! 

The good health which has prevailed so con- 
stantly in the New Bailey, may however be attri- 
buted, not only to the excellence and quantity of 
the food, but also to good ventilation, frequent 
whitewashing, and great cleanliness. 

No irons are used in this jail, except in cases 
of refractory conduct. The prison is properly 
supplied with Bibles and Testaments ; but no 
means are provided for the instruction of the ig- 
noranty and the prisoners are assembled for divine 
worship only once in the week. Here is a great 
deficiency in a very essential point. 

The work-rooms are fitted up with loomS; 
weaving being the principal occupation of those 
prisoners who are employed. At the time of ouz 
visit about three-fifths of them were engaged in 
work, and two-fifths idle. By a later account, 
however, I find that the proportion of employed 
prisoners is somewhat increased. They are allow- 
ed, on their discharge from prison, a sixth natt 
of their earnings. Untried prisoners ^^ ^\£c^^^' 

e3 



ed as well as convicts. We observed a very- cat 
Biderablc f^pace within these premises as j&t ur 
occupied by buildings ; and it is greatly to b ^^ 
desired, that so many new work-rooms may soo^^? 
be erected as will enable the governor to emplo-^ 
all his prisftners. This prison has great capac^^ 
ties: were all its inmates employed, and had the:^^ 
the advanla/re of more constant religious care, and 
more frequent instruction, there is reason to be- 
lieve that it would produce effects which would 
every year render it less and less necessary to the 
public. At present it is but too clearly proved, 
by the number of recommitments, whicli Jbrra 
more than ajourtk part of the commitments,* that 
the New Bailey cannot be numbered amongst 
the houses of reform. Tlie corruption of morals 
which prevails in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood, IS indeed very terrible. The district for 
which the New Bailey serves as a prison is said 
to contain 250,000 inhabitants ; and I am inform- 
ed by the governor, that no less than 2500«ffen- 
dcrs of vanoua descriptions, that is, one hundredth 
part of the vikole population, pass throiwh this jail 
m the course of the year ; and of these about 
one-third are felons. 

This alarming extent of criminality may be in 
great measure explained, by the fact, that the 



• uii: t>ii.uui>u<-i.» ui i-Ianchcsler and GUsgow, with 
respect to trade, populvion, &i:, gre ver; similsr. In tho ja3 
M Mancbcsler a large propordtin of the prisoncra are employ- 
ivi and nearly tnu-lliinl ol' tliose onCe commitled come bad 
itgaia. In ItiaC at Glasgow all ttie pr'isooCTa »itt «S1k, ind. 
faie^ASr^i an recomniittcd. 




manufacture of the district is chiefly conducted 
in numeroua large factories, in which are employ- 
ed vast numbers of persons of both sexes. This 
injurious Eyatem, which gathers into close associa- 
tion great oiultitudcs of untaught and often dis- 
orderly persons, is uniformly found to be a fruit- 
ful source of misery and crime. 



Wb inspected two prisons in this populous 
town. One of them is for debtors only, and was 
formerly a merchant's warehouse. It contains a 
good court-yard, and a number of convenient 
apartments, and it appears, on the whole, well 
suited for the purpose to which it is applied. 

There is, however, in its arrangements one im- 
portant fault, namely, that there is no separation 
during the day between the men and the women 
debtors. 

ITie other prison is a lock-up house under the 
Town-hail, consisting of a small court, in which, 
on account of its insecurity, the prisoners are not 
allowed to take exercise, and four cells, measur- 
ing .espectively ten feet square. These cells are 
fitted up with raised platforms, on which is placed 
the bedding, that is, some straw and two rugs In 
each cell ; they are tolerably ventilated, and 
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warmed by flues, but were, when we saw them, 
in a state of very great filth. 

Persons are locked up in this little prison im- 
mediately on being taken up, and as tlie sittingi 
of the magistrates are sometimes deferred, fre- 
quently continue here for several days before 
their discharge or committal to York or Wake- 
field. Such persons, it may be remembered, 
are very often innocent of the ofiences imput- 
ed to them. Whether innocent or guilty, they 
ought to be provided with a more comfortable 
and cleanly lodging. For this purpose, their 
cells should be carefully kept in a state of neat- 
ness, and provided wiUi proper beddings- The 
court-yard also might, at a trifling expense, be 
rendered so secure, as to afford to these unfbr* 
tunate persons the, opportunity of air and exer* 
cise. 



HOUSE OF CORRECTION FOR THE WEST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE.* 

* 

The West Riding of Yorkshire is very popu* 
lous* That it increasingly abounds in crirae, a 
melancholy proof is afforded by the following 
statement of committals to this house of correc* 
tion. 

^ VkM niiitb wmth (Sept.) S8tlu 1818. 
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[umber committed. 
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We were informed by tbe governor, a man of 
mucb observation as well as humanity, that the 
alarming tncrensc of committals, whicti hac taken 
place within the last two or three years, is ac> 
counted for partly by the vast number of discard- 
ed soldiers and snilora — persons who often find it 
extremely difScult to procure any respectable 
maintenance in life. 

To whatever cause, however, this increase may 
be attributed, it accounts for the disorder which 
prevails io the house of correction. That prison 
was built to accommodate only 110 prisoners; 
but the number of those now confined in it fre- 
quently amounts to 300. The unhappy conse- 
quence is, that the day-rooms, sleeping- cells, and 
work-rooms are all so much crowded, that evil 
association prevails over all impediments, and tbu 
system of labour is greatly disorganized. The 
day-roms are on the ground-floor, the sleeping- 
cells mostly in the upper stories of the building, 
and the work-rooms on the outside of an eKten- 
sive corridor or gaiU«t^ Witt. "to\B\i. ■iiia. vs *if^_ 
behind the prieon. ^^B9 
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We observed but three day-rooms. C^ae 
them, which measures twenty-eight feet by ttre 
ty, is allotted to those prisoners who are comm 
ted for a single month. Of the other two, bo 
of which are thirty feet long by twenty-two, o 
is occupied by felons, the other by misdemea 
anta — in both cases the tried and untried tog 
ther. ^ 

The sleeping-cells arc well constructed at^ ; 
sury ; and the bedding allowed the prisoners sa^'°' 
ficient. On their entry into the prison the pri- 
Boners are well washed, and clothed in the Jail 
dress, the dress appointed for each class being 
distinguished by some particular badge. No 
irons are used here, except in case of refractory 
conduct. The prisoners are well fed on porridge, 
broth and bread, and beef and cheese occasion- 
ally. They have the use of a commodious infir- 
mary, and are collected for divine worship twice 
every week. 

The whole prison appeared very cleanly. 

Weaving and dressing wool are the principal 
employments provided in this house of correction. 
From the earnings of every individual three shil- 
lings and sixpence per week is deducted, and of 
the remaining sum, half only is allotted to the 
prisoner. His gains, therefore, are always very 
small, and olVen nothirtg ; and thus he is leit 
without that stimulus to industry, which is of so 
much importance to the maintenance of a vigor- 
ous system of labour. 

The iforJcshops were intended cvevj c 
^ single prisoner ; but the i ' " " 
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commitments has rendereil it necessary that three 
or four men should work in company. The effect 
of this circumstance is, that no individual amongst 
them has full empioyment, and that their hours 
of professed labour afford them an easy opportu- 
nity of corrupting one another. This, however, 
is the case, in a much more terrible degree, with 
their hours of leisure and recreation. At four 
o'clock p. M. in the winter, and at six o'clock in 
the summer, the bell rings as a signal that work 
is. to be suspended. The prisoners a 



ered into their day-rooms, in which they ci 
uninspected and unemployed until seven o'clock 
in the winter and eight o'clock in the summer, 
at which hours they are locked up in their sleep- 
. ing'cells. This period, as well as the greater 
part of the Sabbath day, is devoted to noise, jol- 
lity, and mischief. We were introduced to the 
felons' day-room during these evening hours of 
riot and confusion. It was crowded to excess ; 
ftod never have we seen a company of prisoners 
more marked by the appearance of turbulence 
and desperation. 

Much might probably be done for the reforma- 
tion even of these offenders, if they were divided 
into smaller companies, fully employed, and visit- 
ed daily by a few religious individuals, who might 
induct them to devote some of these dangerous 
hours of recreation, to useful instruction, and the 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures. 

One thing is very evident, — that in q^4ss Ma 
prevent the evils wWcU "ptev^A to 'Cwa- ^Jc>.««^^ 
additional day-rooms, sVeev™^'*^^^^*' ■wd^"««^ 
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shops are indispensably necessary. I am glad it 
is in mv power to report, that there is a great 
probability of their b^g provided* 

No women are now confined in this prison. 
A separate house, distant about three hundred 
yards from the jail, has been fitted up for tbe re- 
ception of females. 

The accommodations of this house are by no 
means adequate ; for the day-rooms are too sniaUf 
and the women are obliged to sleep in large com- 
panies, though only one in a bed. 

These females are subject to the rules of the 
house of correction, and are clothed and fed ac* 
cordingly. 

Many of them are employed in making and re- 
pairing the linen used in the two prisons, ha- 
portant benefit would result to those poor womea 
from the superintendence of a matron, and of a 
visiting Committee of Ladies. At presmit they 
are greatly in need of more constant and more 
effectual religious care. They are collected for 
worship once in a week only, and that generally 
on a week day ; and no measures whatever ap- 
pear to be adopted amongst them for the instruc- 
tion of the ienorant. This remark is equally ap- 
plicable to tne male prisoners. 

About five years ago, three young men be- 
longing to the Society of Friends were commit- 
ted for one month to the house of correction at 
Wakefield, for refusing, on a conscientious prin- 
ciple, to serve in the Local Militia, or to pay the 
fine imposed on them for not serving. Nothing 
can more strongly evince the necessity of good 
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discipline and careful classification in prisons, 
than the fact, that virtuous and honourable per- 
sons are liable, under any penal law, to be con- 
fined in them. Here were three young men 
brought up in the habits of virtue, and taught to 
act under die influence of religion, but possiUy'not 
yet fully confirmed in their principles, exposed for 
a whole month to an association of die most law- 
less and contaminating kind. This was a griev- 
ance which could not but occasion them acute and 
painful suffering. But suffering was not the only 
danger to be apprehended for &em. They might 
have yielded to the noxious influence which was 
now extended over them ; they might have partak- 
en in the general contamination ; they might have 
become callous to the obscenity and blasphemy 
by which they were habitually assailed; they 
ought have been returned upon society unfitted 
for useful and laudable pursuits, and prepared to 
drink deep into the vices which tend to its de- 
ttrucdon. This, however, was not the case with 
these excellent voung persons. They employed 
themselves, dunng their continuance in prison, 
in minutely observing the scene which was pass- 
ing before them ; and one of them, on being dis- 
charged, addressed to the magistrates a Memo- 
rial, in which he not only gave a lively descrip- 
tion of the condidon in which he found the pri- 
son, but, in stadng his opinions of the remedy to 
be applied, displayed views of a very enlightened 
kind on the subject of prison discipline. 

I am unwilling to conclude my account of tUv.% 



house of correction, without making a few ^ 
extracU from tliiB iDteresting Memorial. 

"By residing constantly in the prisons- 
says, " my opportunities for information re^a 
ing it were superior to any which could be i 
tained by a merely casual visitor, and the obfl 
vations I then made, assisted by the informati 
I received from others, produced a convictu 
that one of the great objects of imprisoning t 
ininals — improvement in their morals — waa I 
only not attained, but that their imprisonmi 
apparently confirmed those habits which it « 
intended to eradicate. The frequent opportu 
ties which the prisoners have of mixing mdist 
minately together, is one of the circumstani 
most worthy of observation. They are aeparal 
into three divisions in the evening ; but this p 
tial separation is very far from preventing the 
effects resulting from so much intercourse duri 
the day. The convicts and those who have i 
been tried are constantly together ; and, as ftir 
I could leam, no difference was observed in I 
treatment of these classes. From the knoi 
character of the inmates of this house, it mif 
have been expected, that extraordinary p^ 
would be taken to restore them to society, i 
citumed from those vices which before renilei 
them so dangerous ; but instead of these wi^ 
being realized, it is often observed by the publ 
that upon their liberation they are more depra* 
than before their imprisonment, and that, if th 
were not rogues when they went, in, they em 
"tfy are when they come o«i. \ x Sa yan&a 



t than otherwise te tlieir sM 
vitiated habits ; the whole of the day, M 
about three iiuarters of an hour, dunng I 
they arc in cnapel, being left entirely atl 
own disposal ; so far, at least, as relates to I 
Itty and religion. Immediately upon leavinl 
chapel, the conduct of the prigoaers manifel 
totEU forgetfulnesi of the day ; and it is ncl 
usual to obierve the same brawling, ill lang^ 
and boisterous behaviour then, as at any < 
1 time ; this is sufficient to obliterate all Irac 
I any serious impressions which might have 
Iniade upon their minds by the service in n 
llJiey have been engaged. The day is spen 
nnany in talking over end boasting of their d 
Liest actions ; by the old in teaching, and b; 
woung in learning, the arts of deception ; ^ 
Bathers are gaming or knitting. On the evt 
^>f other days of the w eek the. 



kept for the purpaee. If any fresh prisoner bat 
been committed in the course of the day, he is 
likewbe brought up, informed of the by-laws, and 
required to subscribe a penny for the supjiort of 
a newspaper.* Should he be destitute of money, 
they sometimes seize something belonging to him 
and sell it, after which they oblige him to sing a 
song or teil a tale ; and if he refuses to submit, 
he undergoes a flagellation ; the songs are gene* 
rally of a licentious cast. The intention of &I1 
this, according to their own account, is to drown 
reflection and prevent melancholy, the very rea- 
sons which render it highly objectionable. The 
prisoners in this house are very much addicted to 
steahng ; a propensity which is carried so far, that 
every thing upon which they can lay their hands, 
with a prospect of its being concerned, becomes 
a prey to their rapacity, down even to any indi- 
vidual's portion of bread. — Had it not been for 
the kindness of the governor, who gave us proper 
notice of this disposition among them, I believe 
that both my companions and myself would have 
materially suficred in consequence." Our Me< 
morialist concludes his observations by stating 
the means which appear to him necessary, in 
order to render such houses as this at Wakefield 
efficient for the objects of their institution, viz. 
" A careful separation of all the different classp 
of criminals, a judicious and persevering cou' 
of moral and religious instruction, constant 
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playment, and a vigilant suppression nf every 
immonility in conduct and coDvcrBation."" 

• Sines writing my iUN»unt of the House of (Jurrcction, 
I have received a copy of B mmt able and iiiteresiiiia Ueport 
picSL'nCed ai Uie adjourned Midmelinaii sessions fur ili<! West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, by a comi - - 

had been appranted to inquirE in 
The committee CDnsisK 
for ToHcshirei Sir 1 
Deal try, Esq. In Ih 
Bune time tbat they be 
duct of the governor, i 
serious evils uliicb, chJ 
haire arisen in the prix 
providing those y^*pa"^ 
tual for the purpose of ^in«c<,,ii",. irjuiout these," they 
Hy, " D liouse of corr«lion becomes inevitably a schoal and 
nxirsery of ililany ; and many vHio go into it atcuscd of a 
tirst, and perhaps n irifliuK oflence, of wliidi tliey may pos- 
»bly be declared not guilty, come out of Che society, into 
which [hey have been forced by the defective accommoda- 
tions of the prison, treiiud niiii pre/iarcd Jhr a more malureil 
course office, lliat to prevent tliis is a moral duty imposed 
upon those, who »re in fact, from tlicir office, responsible to 
the Riding for the defects in the prison, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any person who thinks at all upon such 
sul^eclsi and idien we consider the de'.cripuan of faults 
(crimen tliey cannot be called) for the commission of which 
we are daily called upon to send persona into confinement, 
audi as quarrels between ma.sters and workmen, misbehavi. 
our of apprentices, disobedience of orders of bastardy, and 
several other such, how can we justify to ourselves the leav- 
ing the prison so wanting in the opportunities of separation. 
that these perwns must be cx|>osed to pass tlieir periods of 
confinement in ihe society of accused and convicted felons, 
and of vagrants ? And what must be our feeling wlwv, >;<iJI.^ 



Trir jail is anew, and in some respects a coOf 
tnoilious building, and is kept in a state of great 
cleanliness by George Bylah, tlie jailer, and his 
wif(.>, who also bear the character of real benevo- 
lence towards their prisoners. 



Iiap^ not yet grown to innnhood, or but just beginning n 
touvse of vice, if, while we are going (hrough the moclieiy of 
calling him lo a senw o( ha former misconduit, and ex^ 
pressing the hope that his punishment may lead to liis f uttire 
junendmtnt, wo ire conscious that we amjjrom Ihn neglect 
of a daiy afuihich tht laK hew Koi Ifft in fivn the exaae af 
ignaranix, in tact eonsigniiig him In an impriionmenl, dur- 
ing which it IB mhnofit c^toijij that all the good principles 
still left in him will be tlesiJuyed, and that he will actjuire 
those acquaintances and lessons which will fit him for other 
and mare atrocious crimes?" The committee conclude thar 
Report, by recoiiuncnding the expenditure of about £, 3S,OO0i 
in order to extend and improve die priion. 

This Report appears to have been cordially receiTed and 
agreed tu by a very numerous" assemblage of magistrates, who 
resolved accordingly, " That the deputy-clerk of the peace 
do give directions to the surveyor to indict the bouse of cor- 
rection Its insuffidtnt at the ensuing Lent Assizes." 

It is almost needless to add, tliat these proceedings deserve 
the wannest commendation. When we see our magiBirates 
coming forward to promote the right system of discipline, on 
principles so correct^ and with so much manliness, liberality, 
and vigour, wliat may we not hope fur of improieuienl and 
reformatiea in uur prisons ? 

' Visited ninth month (Sept.) egth, in company with the 
Aldermen Wilson and Peacock. Stunufl Tuke of York, aoA 
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There is a good day-room, and an airy court- 
yurd for men and women prtBoucrs respectively ; 
but no further claGsiti cation is attempted. There 
were at this time but four criminals m the prison, 
one woman and three men. No regular provision 
exists in this jaiJ for the employment of the pri- 
soners ; but the woman was engaged id needle- 
work ; and one of the men, who was pieced in a 
small room by liimself, nas carrying on the busi- 
ness of a watch-maker. 

The sleeping-cells are well ventilated, and the 
bedding sufficient. The allowance of food is 
much too scanty, consisting only of one pound 
and a half of bread and a pennyworth of milk per 
day. No firing is allowed, and clothing only in 
cases of particular necessity. The prisoners have 
been permitted, at their own request, to sleep two 
in a cell ; but there is abundant accommodation 
for single sleeping ; and we were given to under- 
stand, that it would be enjoined for the future. 
The male criminals are ironed. 

The debtors' apartments in this prison are re- 
markably pleasant and commodious, far more so 
than is usually the case. The chaplain gives at- 
tendance twice ill tlie week. 

The HoDSF, OF Correction, which we visited 
on the Hanie day, and in company with the same 
gentlemen, also belongs to the City and Liberties 
of York, and is a place of confinement for petty 
offenders before trial, as well as for those who 
have been sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
The building is of a construction remarkably coa- 
venient. It is hexagona\, an4 iwiiei. \o»^ *^ 
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departinentii, the governor's house being placed 
in the centre. In every department there is s 
range of airy night-cellsr ('n which, for the most 
[>art, the prisoners sleep singly), a welt sized 
court-yard, a day-room, a work-room, an apart- 
mcDt for the sick, and a celt for the solitary con- 
finement of refractory prisoners. Every room in 
the governor's house commands a view over two 
of the court- yards, the consequence of which is, 
that these yards, and all that passes in them, are 
almost constantly under actual inspection. The 
chapel, which is in the second story of the go^ 
vernor's house, admits of no separation between 
the men and women. 

Of the six divisions of this prison, one is for 
women, and the other five for men ; the male 
convicts or conlinerB are separated from the un- 
tried prisoners ; but no further classification ap- 
Eears to be effected. All parts of the prison are 
ept in a state of much neatness and cleanliness. 

The prisoners meet for worship twice in the 
week. They are never ironed. Their allow- 
ance of food is the same as that of the prisoners 
in the jail. 

Some attempt has been made towards the em- 
ployment of the tried prisoners ; but the system 
nas at present by no means been carried into full 
effect. The work which has hitherto heen pro- 
vided is called hickling. It is a step in the manu- 
facture of hempen cloth, by which an individual, 
when fully employed, is able to earn only three- 
pence per day. Even of this work, however, so 
AiW/fl ffl prgcored, that maft^ o^ *»« wwm«» wet 
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doing little or nothing, and the untried prisonen 
are totally idle. 

As this hniDie of correction is provided with 
eereral work-rooms, it ia much to be lamented 
that all daises of the priBoitcra should not be fully 
employed. The attention of the magistrates is 
ot present much directed to tl)is important ob- 
ject : and there is reason to expecti that by the 
introduction of a few looms into the prison, with 
the help of brusli-makiog, shoe-uiaking, turning, 
and other handicraft trades, the present deficien* 
cy will soon be remedied. 

A Committee of Ladies has been foFmed, with 
the sanction of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of York, for the purpose of sujieriotendiog the 
females in the two prisons which I have now 
described; and it mav be hoped that a similar 
care will be extended over the male prisoners. 
When thie object is effected, and sufficient em- 
ployment provided, there will be littJe to prevent 
either of these prisons from becoming places of 
reform — prisons tending to the diminulioD of 



In the coarse of the foregoing Notes on the 
various prisons which we visited, it has been ite- 
cessoT}' for me, in giving a faithful narration of 
facts, to state some particulars disgraceful in tlieir 
nature and injurious in their con6e'\>\fev.<^«*. "Vii. 
doing tJjis, it has not been to-j Vrt-coJiAwv \»\«\' 
pate blame to any iniUvidua\> ov \r»,*w^ *^'*- 
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men, I am well aware, thai the subject of pri- 
son discipline, like many others of great practical 
importance, has not, tilt lately, obtained that no- 
tice, on which it has so ample a claim. — Such is 
the frame of society, and so numerous are the 
Qvocationa in which most men are engaged, that 
subjects of real interest to the welfare of man- 
kind frequently remain, disregarded for a long 
period of time, until some prominent circum- 
:itances happen to call them into view. This has 
been very much the case with prisqn discipline, 
which, till of late years, has been little noticed 
and little understood. Howard, indeed, drew 
much of thepubJic attention to our prisons, which 
before his time were generally the sinks of ex- 
treme misery and terrible disease. But his ef- 
forts, and the efforts which he excited in others, 
were directed more to the alleviation of distress 
than to the diminution of crime ; more to the 
maintenance of the prisoner's health than to the 
reformation of his morals. Undoubtedly, all 
these objects found a place in the views of that 
great and enlightened philanthropist ; but public 
sentiment on the more unportant points had made 
but little progress ; and a judicious sj'slcm of kind 
liuperintendence, of careful religious instruction, 
and of constant employment, was then but little 
contemplated. It is not, therefore, a subject of 
astonishment, that so many of our [irjsons are in- 
adequate, in their present state, to the great pur- 
poses afreform. 

Now, the case is widely 4\SeitiA-, \.V\e public 
'attention is fully awake to the 6iA>\ftt\,-, 'wa^k 
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light has heen thrown upon it, and the true prin- 
ciples of prison discipline are beginning to be 
generally understood. It is granted on all hands', 
3iat if we would diminish crimes, we must eiva 
to our punishments a tendency to reform cnmi- 
lials ; and that, in our prisons in particular, this 
tendency can be no otherwise promoted, than by 
a regular system of inspection, classification, in- 
struction^ and employment. Since such are the 
circumstances of tne case, however we mav ex- 
cuse the mistakes of our predecessors, it must be 
allowed, thsBt a continuance in the old system of 
management would be extremely culpable. As 
far as my observation has extended, a disposition 
to adhere to that system is by no means preva- 
lent ;•— on the contrary, a zeal for improvement is 
conspicuous. To the magistrates of the towns 
and districts, through which we passed, wc are 
much indebted forj the kindness and openness 
with which they received us ; and the correct 
and benevolent views entertained by these gen- 
tlemen, as well as by most of the jailers, afford 
fair srounds for expectation, that a general effort 
for tne amelioration of their prisons will not be 
withheld. To these remarks may with propriety 
be added, the following notice. 

Some time since, a Society was fonncd in Lon- 
don^ for the Suppression of Juvenile Delinquency 
and the Improvement of Prison Discipline. The 
Committee of that Society have been indefati^a- 
ble^ not only in procuring information respecting 
prisons, and in suggesting the requisite improve- 
mentSi but in forming plans ?ot Ocv^ ^x^oC\wv ^ 
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new jails to the greatest advantage, and at th« 
least poMible expense, it is peculiarly desirable^ 
^hat thosje who have it in view to erect new pri- 
sons, fihoijdd avail themselves of Che advice and 
assistance of these gentlemen, who, from motives 
of benevolepce, lukve made the subject their 
study, «nd are already in pofs^ssion of much ex- 
perieiBbca n96pectiog it. Any kt|;ers on t)Ms sub- 
ject «44retted \o Thoffias Eow^U Buxton, Mf.P- 
Spit^lfieldp, ^r to th^ Chairioan of the Comaijt- 
(e^, Samuel tjoare, jup. $2. Lombardr^tre^t, will 
nQt fiul $0 receive at th^ handa f^ ready igid 
e«urly ntlMtion* 
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CHAPTER I. 

It is an error much too prevalent amongst the 
many, who liave never thought accurately on the 
subject, that the final object of criminal jurispru- 
dence, is tfie punishment of the guilty. Peraons, 
who entertain this sentiment, are perfectly satis' 
fied if the criminal be but punished, without con- 
sidering whether his punishment be of any ad- 
vantjige eitlier to the individual himself or to so- 
cipty at large. On their system, punishment is in 
fact nothing more than legal vengeance. It must 
indeed be acknowledged, tltat many of our oivn 
penal provisions, as they produce no other effect, 
apiiear to have no other end, than the punishment - 
af the guilty. IF, for instance, a criminal be sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment, it too often 
happi^ns that no good results from the proceed- 
ing either to the sufferer or to the public. The 
criminal gains nothing in prison but confirmation 
in the habits of depravity ; and he is afterwards 
turned out again upon the public, fitted by the 
punishment of one crime, for tlie perpetration of 
others. Thus both parties are losers. 

It will undoubtedly be evident to every reflect- 
ing mind, that the end of criminal jurisprudence 
is not the punishment of the criminal, but tlv«, 
- .jffevention of crime. Phw^miwA., atasM^o-eSsji 
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considered, so far from being a desirable otrjl 
is a real evil : — but it is a necessary evil ; it ii 
act of a elf- defence, by nhicli every civilized 
cicty seeks a protection from those outra^ 
which would otherwise terminate in its destn 
tion. 

There are two ways in which the punishtni 
of offenders against society may operate as a p 
veiition of crime. First, by the fear whicli ■ 
calculated to impress upon all those who, althoij 
they have not committed crime, are exposed 
the temptations, which lead into criminalityi 
This fear undoubtedly produces a very stri 
and a very general effect ; and the more certai 
crime is followed by punishment, the surer t 
more powerful does this effect become. 

To ensure the certainty of punishment, t 
things especially appear necessary ; — a vigor< 
and vigilant police, by which crime may be eai 
and immediately detected ; and penal laws forni 
on the principles of true justice, and mild enon 
to be carried, without reserve, into constant ej 
cution. 

The second method, by which punishment m 
act as the preventive of crime, is the reformati 
ofcriminah. This consideration will lead me i 
mediately to the subject, on which I am now ( 
bItous of stating my sentiments ; for the reforil 
tion of criminals is the true object of prison dii 
jdine. 

Prisons ought to be so cottducted as to prodv 
reform : they too oHen are so conducted as toi 
the rety seniiqsrieE of crime. 
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To prove the latter assertion, nothing is neces" 
sary but a reference to the descriptions contamed 
in Buxton's book on Prison Discipline, of the 
l^rough Compter, the jails in Tothill-fields, at 
Guildford* St Albans, and Bristol ; and the same 
truth may, without much difficulty, be collected 
from the preceding part of the present work. 
It will be observed, however, that my plan is dif- 
ferent, in one important respect, from that qt* the 
author now alluded to. He has selected the 
strongest specimens of bad and of good prisons. 
In his account of the jails above-mentioned, he 
presents to us a forcible picture of every thing 
that is miserable in suifering and ruinous to mo- 
rals. — In that of the prisons at Bury, at Ilchester, 
at Ghent, at Philadelphia, and of the female side 
of Newgate, we are mtroduced to a totally op- 
posite system,-— a system of order, inspection, 
industry, and excellent moral discipline. 

The contrast is extremely striking, and enables 
the author to prove, in a manner highly interest- 
ing to his readers, the important fact, that pri- 
sons, ill arranged and ill regulated, are productive 
not only of needless suffering, but of multiplied 
crime : on the other hand, that prisons, weU ar- 
ranged and well regulated, have the strongest 
tendency to diminish crime, by fixing, in the very 
o&courmg of society, the habits of industry, so** 
briety, and virtue. The plan of the present 
work admits of no such contrast. We have vi- 
sited certain prisons, without any selection, and 
merely because they lay on the route by which, 
•n other accounts chiefly, we found it necessary 



to travel. Tlie description of these prisons, tt»^^,^ 
fiire, (a description perfectly simple, and in naam 
cases not very interesting), will present, it h pre 
sQmed, an average of the real state of prisons ii 
England and Scotland. It must be acknowiedgei^" 
that the average in loir — that the result on th^v- 
whole is a very unfavourable one. ^ 

Some of the prisons now described — for in ^ 
Stance, Durham Old Jail and House of Correc 
tion, and the Jails at Haddington, Aberdeen. 
Glasgow, and Carlisle, are scarcely esreeded by 
any thing of l>adness in Buxton's worst speci- 
mens. Others, for example the Bridewell at 
Aberdeen, and House of Correction at Preston, 
approach in some respects to his standard of ex- 
cellence. But they are nevertheless not without 
defects, which have hitherto prevented their be- 
coming, to the full extent, schools of reform. 
A third description of prisons, such as those at 
Wakefield, York, Edinburgh, Lancaster, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester — presents to us a medium 
picture of good and bad qualities; the proportion 
of what is good or bad varying of course in the 
different jails, and the whole leaving an impres- 
sion not altogether of the most pleasing kind. 

Orr die general retrospect, {notwithstanding 
some important exceptions), it is impossible not 
to perceive, that the prisons which this journey 
has given as the opportunity of inspecting, have 
ft tendency rather to the increase than the dimi- 
nuti^on, rather to the production than the remn- 
ral of misery and crime. 
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I shall now txouble 'the reader witli some ge- 
neral observations on what has appeared to us 
worthy of notice in these prisons ; and, as I pass 
along, I shall venture to recommend a few regu- 
lations, by which, in many cases, that which is 
hurtful may be remedied, and that which is want- 
ing supplied. 

There are certain peculiarities in the construc- 
tion and management of ipany jails in Scotland, 
whichi in the first place, deserve a distinct no- 
tice. They may be shortly enumerated as fol- 
lows : No airing grounds ;-^no change of rooms ; 
.-■-tubs in the prisoners' cells for the reception 
of every kind of filth ;-«-black holes; — no reli- 
gious service ;-f-jailers living away from their 
prbons; consequently, an impossibility of any 
inmection^ and an almost total absence of care ; 
•t^ree communication through the windows of 
the cells with the public. 

The three hudUmentioned particulars have an 
obvious tendency to encourage disorder; the 
others as evidently entail a dreadful degree of 
wretchedness. To the particulars in Scotch 
jails which are productive of unnecessary suffer- 
ing, may also be added the long iron bar which 
is fixed in the floor, and through which th^ legs 
of the prisoner are fastened by rings. This, as 
far as we have observed, is the most usual me- 
thod of chaining adopted in Scotland — and a 
more cruel one could not easily have been de- 
vised ; for it not only keeps the legs of the pri- 
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soner constantly apart from each other, but pre- 
TGofs his undressing or going to bed.* 

It is indeed a happy ci re um stance, that so 
many of the prisons in Scotland are without any 
inhaoitants. Certainly, when any unfortunate 

Serson does become the inmate of some of these 
readful abodes, his situation is truly pitiable. 
He probably finds himseir in a damp, dark, and 
filthy cell; it may be, with only straw for his 
bed — assailed by the most noisnmc smells — en- 
tirely solitary, without any possibility of change, 
exercise, or relief. If he has been imprudent 
enough to attempt his escape from his misery, 
that misery will be doubled by his being chained 
to the iron bar, or consigned to the yet more 
terrible dungeon denominated the black hole. 
Amidst all this sulTering, no religious instructor 
visits him, and even hia appointed keeper lives 
entirely out of his reach- 
Can it be justifiable that any human being, and 
more especially the untried prisoner, who is inno- 
cent in the eye of the law, should be exposed to 
sufferings so multiplied and so little alleviated, 
and for a length of time together ? 

There are two points, to which it appears ne- 
cessary once more to advert, before I leave the 
subject of " misery in Scotch prisons ;" — the first 

* TUe inm bars in I)ic con(t,iiniicd ix\k at Edinburgh ore 
AliM >■> tbB '''"U I 'Oil BS tlir; prisuner is fastanvd (□ tliem by 
a ]oog clmin, tli^ da nal [iroduce the effects here mention- 
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is the treatment of debtors^ the second, that of 
lunatics. 

By the ..law of Scotland, if a debtor escapes 
from prison, the jailer, and, through the jailer, 
the magistrate who issued the warrant, becomes 
responsible for the debt. It is necessary, of 
course, that the jailer and the magistrate should 
protect their own interest. The consequence is, 
that the Scotch debtor is consigned totthe closest 
and most severe confinement. He has no yard 
to walk in,— no means of taking exercise, or 
changing the air : if there be a yard in the prison, 
he is probably not allowed to make use of it ; he 
is kept like the vilest criminal, perhaps with nu- 
iherous companions, in some close and miserable 
and fetid apartment, which he is permitted on no 
occasion to quit, even for a moment. His health 
is exposed to the most serious injury ; and there 
is actually nothing to alleviate his distress bat 
the lethargy of a despondent mind. .Let it be 
remembered, that respectable and virtuous per- 
sons may frequently be subjected, by circum** 
stances which they cannot controul, to all this 
wretchedness ; — and let the question then be an- 
swered, whether enactments productive of so 
much unmerited cruelty ought to be any loneer 
tolerated by a civilized and Christian community. 

Of the sufferings endured by lunatics in some 
of the prisons in Scotland, some idea may be 
formed from my account of the cases at Haddingr 
ton and Perth ; but that idea will become moif^ 
complete, when the reader has perused the fol- 
lowing statement made by a \v\^^ i^^<^^^^V;5^^ 

35 
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gentleman, who lately visited the jail at Ixiver- 
ness. 

*' All the cells w^re unoccupiefd but erne. On 
advancing to open the door' of that cell, our con- 
ductor ofa«ervea we had better stand back a little; 
as the gallery was very offensive oh the first open- 
ing of the door, atid that it was almost too much 
for himf though he was used to it,— dr wdrds t6 
that effect. In a minute or two liiy friend step- 
ped into the cell, but almost linmedlately retreat- 
ed, overcome by the closeness and intolerable 
stench : I myself stood at the door for some time. 
The prisoner was lying on his mattress upon the 
floor, at the further corner of hh cell. He made 
ho answer to some questions I put to him, but 
wept very much.' I then discovered that he had 
been tried for an attempt to assassinate some per- 
son, and had been sentenced to confinement on 
the ground tfhis derangement. He appeared not 
'to have been shaved for some time, and hia^ coun- 
tenance was very ghastly ; he seldom takes ad- 
vantage of the decagonal permission to ste^ out 
of his cell into the gallery. Hie only place for 
the admission of air into his cell, when the door 
is shut, is an aperture in the wall between the ceH 
and the eallery. The wall appeared td me seve- 
ral feet thick, and the smaller end of the aperture 
about eighteen or twenty inches square, with 
strong iron bars let in. The general appearance 
of this prison in the interior is dirty and disgust- 
ifig, but the cell of the poor convict was h&rriUy 
hathsome." I feel it quite impossible to give a 
character of the hot sickly ftleucYi wVacK forroedi 
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it the moment when I saw him, and vhich m 
renerally form the atmosphere of this poor I 
aan being. It did not arise whollT from the tu 
rhich I <Hiserved in one comer o? the cejl, ax 
ehich, by the way* seemed jnore than full. TL 
>oor creature had inhabited the cell iix ytanJ* 

It is unnecessary to make any comments upoi 
his dreadful and disgustine picture. The mi^rj 
rhich it describes cannot fail to excite the live- 
iest sensations of pity and indignation.* A few 



* Tliit afiectiiig namdve respecting the lunsric at Inrer- 
leK, natunUy nmiiidi me c»f lonie similar imiianccs reoonkd 
n the annals of priioiii. Take^ for example, the ca»e of an 
ndiTidual, much more exalted indeed but possibly not mora 
live to suffoing, I mean that deeply injured and aflict«d 
fafld Louis XVIL Hie following is a description of the 
ufierings which he endured when confined perfectly alone 
1 an apartment of the Temple at Fkris : Barbarie inoiiie, 
>ii n'a jamais eu d*exempl^ d*abandonner ainsi un mal« 
nireux cnfimt de huit ans, deja malade^ et de le tenir en« 
m^ dans sa chambre sous clefs et verrous, sans autre 
ours qu*unc mauvaise scmnette, qu*il ne tirait jamais, tant 
.vait frayeur des gens qu*il aurait appeles, oimant mieux 
iqiler de tout, que de demander la moindre chose A scs 
ecutcurs. 11 ^tait dans un lit, qu'oa n*a pas remue pen- 
plus que six mois^ et qu*il n*avait plus la force de faire : 
uces et les punaises le couvraient ; son linge et sa per- 
? en etaient pleines. On nc I'a pas change de chemise 
bas plus d*un an ; ses ordures restaicnt aussi dans sa 
ve ; jamais personne ne les a emport^es pendant tout 
^ps. Sa fenetre fermec au cadenat avec des barreaux« 
jamais ouverte^ at Ton ne pouviut tenir dans cette 
■e^ k cause de I'odcur iiifectc. II aurait peut-ctre pu' 
', lui-mvme, juircequ^ll avait line cruche dVau^ «ti Vk 
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lunatic asylums have of late years been erected in 
Scotland, but many more are required; and from 
what has been already effected, it is but reaEon- 
able to believe, that the existing deficiency will, 
before very ions, be supplied. At present, in 
many parts of that country, insane persons are 
either suffered to roam at perfect liberty, or are 

Icnir un peu [)]ii9 jiruprc; tnais accablf ]Ka lc4 mauvoii 
trailcmeiK, il n'un hvaic I'Sa te coiirngc, at 5a innladie com- 
men^ail i lui ea uter la force. II nc denuuuLiit jamais rien, 
laat eeH gardims \e faisaient frfniir. 11 pa.'Cdil lirs jouiv i 
ne rien fajra; on ne lui donnait [loiiit de 111 mitre ; celte 
poaition affectait autant as inoraie que sa physique : il n'ett 
pas £buiiisiit, i[u'il soil [ombc dans nn marasme efHtij'able. 
Ste II. 59. and GO. uf Memobvi parlicuScrs Jbrmant owe 
Fouiiragc <U M. Hue H le Jaumal dn Cfeiy, {'hiitoirc campkte 
(fc la captiati de la Jkniile rot/ale i la taur da Templt. 
Pulh IB 17. 

In die autumn of 1817 1 had an opportunity afibrdod mc 
of visiting the prison at Antwerp, called /r.v Gnlcra. In one 
df tho cells of that prison, — a coll wretched, cold, and almost 
entirely dark, — I found a miserable young man, kept day- 
and night apart from the other prisoner^ and bo fastened lo 
the floor and loaded mth fetters, that he iras unable, without 
great exertion, to rise from the ground or stand upright. 
His beard hud grown, and he looked pale and ghastly. The 
tears rolled down his cheeks, as he threw himself on his knees 
lo implore the assstance of myself and my companions. Ab 
he spoke in Flemish, we vero uuahle lo understand what lie 
laid i but there was impressed on his countenance, in linen 
not to be forgotlen, that deep and settled anguish which is 
truly beyond utterance. TTie poor man iiad already con- 

Is It not matter of wonder and humiliation, that men 
»hou]d feel any di^posilioo Ihus to sfflkJ. »xi4 \ni\.«w one. 
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immured; as I have now described, in solitary 
dungeons. Thus there is preserved no medium 
between barfoaritj to the individual and injustice 
to the public. 

It is very evident, that a degree of misery, 
quite unfair and quite unnecessary, is endured 
by prisoners of all descriptions in many, perhaps 
a majority, of the prisons in Scotland. Wretch- 
edness, when thus excessive, has very ill moral 
effects upon the human mind : It destroys the 
right isprihgs' of action ; it first depresses, and 
then hardens the sufferer. Except in this re- 
spect, it ought to be acknowledged that some of 
tn^e prisons have no very strong tendency to 
the corruption of the prisoner's morals. The 
reason k evident* In many parts of Scotland, 
such are the effects of the education and inde- 
pendence prevailing amongst the people, that 
crime is but seldom committed : the consequence 
is, that the criminars confinement is generally 
solitary ; evil association is avoided ; the petty 
offender escapes the contaminating influence of 
adepts in crime ; there is no herding together of 
large and lawless and dissolute companies. These 
observations are intended to apply to such jails 
as those at Kirkaldy, Cupar, Dundee, Montrose, 
Brechin, and Forfar,-^the small prisons of com- 
paratively uncorrupted districts. The reader 
will have observed, that there are many prisons 
in the larger towns to which such remarks are by 
no means applicable. The jails at Aberdeen, 
JPerth, Glasgow, and Edinburgh^ are «\\!\\W> \sl 
this respect, to the majority o£ ^x\%otv% \w ^^^- 
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land. Evil association, accompanied with total 
idleness, is the conspicuous, tlie fatal evil, by 
whicli almost all the more extensive prisons, both 
in England and Scotland, are as yet unhappily 
distinguished. 

The following remarks on many circumstances, 
which we observed in the course of our journey, 
and on the general subject of Prison Discipline, 
will be found for the most part to have an etjual 
reference to the prisons in both these countries. 
1 propose to dwell for a short time successively 
on several heads : — namely, food, clotliing, firing, 
sleeping, irons, cleanliness, inspection, superin- 
tendence, classification, instruction, and cmploy- 

r. Food — Inaufliciency of food is an evil which 
ought to be avoided in every prison. We are 
not justified in aggravating imprisonment, by suf^ 
ferings to which the law gives no countenance ; 
we are not justified in making inroads on the 
health of our prisoners ; we are not justified in 
detaining them from their common means of live- 
lihood, except we give them that which is neces- 
sary and sufficient for the due support of lifb. 
On the other hand, unnecessary indulgence, either 
in the quantity or quality of food, is very undesir- 
able, and much opposed to a judicious system of 
prison discipline. 

The former of these evils is the frequent, and 

the latter the occasional cooBer|uence of a very 

preraJent practice — that of alloioing to the pri- 

sofjeri a dttUu sum of niowcu for tlw -pitrehase of 
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prisoners at 'Carlisle have no fixed quantity of 
bread ; they have threepence-halfpenny per day* 
When bread is cheap» this sum will scarcely pro- 
cure them a sutScient quantity ; but when it is 
dear, they must experience something nearly ap- 
proximated to starvation. The aUowance of 
Doncasterjail iseightpenceper isLV, This sum 
procures too little bread in times of scarcity, and 
too much in times of plenty. The rule ought to 
be, that the allowance of food be a fixed allow- 
ance, not depending on the price of provisions ; 
and that in all cases it be sufficient^ and not mare 
than sufficientf to maintain the prisoners in good 
health. 

It often happens that criminals are supplied b^ 
their friends out of prison with articles of provi- 
sion beyond the jail allowance. Were the rule 
which I have now recommended generally adopt- 
edf h would become a question worthy of much 
consideration^ whether this practice, especially in 
the case of tried prisoners, ought any longer to 
be permitted. 

II. Clothikg. — ^In many of the jails describ- 
ed in the present work, no jail dress, and very 
little clothing is allowed ; in others, a prisoner on 
his entry is undressed, bathed, and clad in a fresh 
dress. The want of any provision for clothing 
prisoners entails great hardship, especially in 3ome 
of those northern jails, which are much exposed 
to cold. 

Sometimes individuals come to prison in a state 
of great personal filth, clothed in rags, and cover- 
ed with vermin. If no cban^^e ol ^^:ui^>Q^;^^^ 
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vided for such persons, they become a horrible 
nuisance to their more cleanly companions. 

It will also be remembered, that tlie absence 
of a jail uniform very materially increases the 
facility of escape. 

III. FiRiNc — la many of the prieons in Scot* 
land there are no tire-places. The prisoners are 
thus deprired*of tliat warmth, wliicb, at certain 
scasouii of the year, is of essential importatice, ia 
order to keep them in good health and to prevent 
undue distress. In many other jails criminals are 
expected to purchase firing out of the pittance of 
money allowed them for a maintemtitc^. This 
ia sometimes a cruel necessity. Where, however, 
there are no money allowances, it is still more 
cruel not to furnish prisoners with necessary Sx-r 
ing-, as well as necessary food. 

The work-rooms in some of the bridewells in 
Scotland are warmed by heat«d flues. This ap- 
pears to be a very excellent provision, and must 
be attended by a considerable saving of expense. 

IV. Sleeping, — In many of the prisons which 
we inspected, no fault could be found with the 
bedding. A straw mattrcBs and a sufficient sup- 
ply of blankets or rugs we found to be very ge- 
nerally allowed to the prisoners. In the bride- 
wells at Edinburgh and Glasgow the beds are 
furnished with sheets and pillows, a provision 
which amounts to unnecessary and perhaps inju- 
rious indulgence. The great fault existing in 

connexion witJi this branch of the subject, in the 
ffreat majority of our prisouB, ia, that the prison- 
"■"• - '- -p faro or more tofiefeer. "SYot w\ iwwfc 
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in most cases from want of more accommodation 
in the buildingSi and therefore cannot be reme- 
died without considerable cost. That.cost, how« 
ever, would be well applied, for it is an evil of 
great magnitude. Prisoners are locked up in 
dieir cells at an early hour, and they cannot of 
course be let out of them before day-light« So 
long continued, so uninterrupted ana so close an 
association, permitted to two or more depraved 
persons, will assuredly tend to the further cor- 
ruption of their morals. On the other hand, if 
the criminal be alone during the night, he has the 
best opportunities afforded him for quiet and se- 
rious reflection ; or, if there be any tendencyto 
it in his mind, for devotional exercises. The 
most hardened, indeed, cannot at all times escape 
the solemnizing influence of those darK and silent 
hours. Sleeping singly is an arrangement for 
which criminals in prison will generally be found 
to entertain a strong aversion. The source of 
that aversion is the dread of reflection, and the 
desire to drown in idle conversation the painful 
thought of their real situation. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the reasons which induce them to 
dislike this arrangement, are the very reasons 
which render it in the highest degree desirable. 

V. Irons.— There is much more cruelty than 
justice in loading our prisoners with chains. The 
practice is cruel, because fetters not only prevent 
the wearer from standing or walking with ease, 
but very frequently produce excoriation. Wheii 
prisoners are fastened to the iron bar as at Had- 
dington, or to the bedstead as aX Yo\W> ^x \i^ ^C*ckk 
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wall of their cells as at Berwick, or to a ring in 
the floor as at Newcastle, the suiering produced 
by chaining becomes extremely ajg g r a v ate d* 

It ought also to be observed, t^ fetters hav^ 
a strong tendency to create in the mind of crind- 
nals that feding of their own utter degradation, 
which scJdom fuls to counteract the erorts made 
for their improvement. 

The injustice of the practice b very evident 
from this consideration ^— that if the prisoner be 
untried, we have no right to subject nim to any 
mconvenience beyond bare imprisonment ; and if 
he be tried, chaining, accordung to the lawst>f 
this kingdom, seldom, if ever, forms a part of his 
sentence. 

In many ofthe prisons which we visited, chains, 
except in cases of emergency, are entirely dis- 
used* In others, the insecuntr of the yards or 
cells is pleaded as an excuse for them ; but we 
observed, that in most of these cases, very simple 
iterations in the buildings would render them 
wholly imnecessary. One thing at least is tet' 
tain, that a far better method than chaining for 
the prevention of escapei from prison, may be 
found in kind superintendence and constant em- 
ployment. 

Vl. Cleanliness.— In the course of our visits 
to the prisons, we observed great variations with 
respect to this important particular. I have 
already made some remarks on the filth observa-^ 
ble in many of the jails in Scotland— -both in tile 
mMurtments and in the persons of the prisoners. 
There Mre, however, great exceptions to thb 
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complaint, for insUncCy in the Bridewed ai Aber- 
deen, and the aereial prinxB at E dia b ui g fa - In 
the north oi England the jaik are fiv the bmiK 
mut d&adj. Tne Casde ait Lancaftcr, and the 
Town Jail and House d Conection at Yovk, aie 
contpicuously excellent in this respect. The 
wretchedness ^ Carlisle Jail is lessened and re- 
lieved by its cleanliness. We ohs e inyd that 
many prisons are prorided with ezceUcBt baths, 
and the daily washing of prisoners i* evidently 
becoming no unusual practice. At Lancaster, 
the prisoners are obliged to wash their fiiocs and 
hands every morning, at the peril of losing their 
breakfast. On the importance of thoroogfa clean- 
liness in jails, and in the persons of those oonfia- 
ed in them, one remark only appears nec e ss a ry ; 
namely^ that it has a strong tendency, not onlv 
to insure the health, but to invigorate the minJ, 
and thus even to promote the morals of the pri- 
soner. 

With respect to the particulars, which have 
now been considered, viz. food, clothing, firing, 
sleeping, irons, and cleanliness— particulars which 
are severally of very great importance to the per- 
sonal feelings of prisoners—there evidently exists^ 
in the different jails of this kingdom, a great va- 
riety- of practice. The consequence is plain : 
justice cannot be evenly administered : the same 
criminality is visited in various parts of the king- 
dom by equally various de^ees of suffering. 
This truth may with great facility be exemplified 
from -the preceding statements. — Let us 8ui^^;Kita 
for. instance, that six persona Te«idc«i% ^ ^ ^V 

G 3 
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tance from one another, are all guilty of some 
equal theft, and are severally committed to the 
prisons st Manchester, Carlisle, Lancaster, York 
Castle, the Jaii at Haddington, and the House of 
CorrectioD at Edinbu^g^. How unequal are the 
sufferings to which they are exposed ! The Man- 
chester thief is well fed on gruel and broth, and 
beef and cheese, besides his allowance of bread: 
the Carlisle thief prolongs his miserable exist- 
ence upon as much bread as can be purchased 
for threepence-halfpenny per day : the Yorkshiie 
thief is loaded with heavy irons, and perhaps has 
not a shirt upon his back : the Lancashire thief 
is warmly and comfortably clad, and walks about 
free from every incumbrance: the Haddington 
thief must content liimself with a dirty cell, a 
total absence of firing, and straw with nerliaps 
one tattered rug for his bed ; whilst he wlio hap- 
pens to offend seventeen miles further to the 
westward, is introduced to a cleanly and well 
heated apartment, and lies on a good bed, fur- 
nished not only with rugs and blankets, but with 
a sheet and a pillow ! 

This uneven distribution of punishment, which 
is evidently inconsistent with the common princi- 
ples of justice, might easily be obviated, if clean- 
liness were made in ail prisons an object of ac- 
curate attention ; if irons were forbidden by law 
and entirely disused ; and if such legalized ^luw- 
ances of food, firing, clothing, and bedding, were 
made to all our criminals iji prison, as would on 
the one band preclude indulgence, and on the 
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Other, maintain them in good health, and prevent 
unwarrantable distress. 

VII. Inspection. — Over the court-yards, in 
which the several classes of prisoners spend their 
hours of recreaUon and exercise, there is com- 
plete inspection in some of the jails described in 
the present work ; namely, in the New Jail at 
Durham, the House of Correction at York, the 
Jails at Edinburgh and Lancaster, and the New 
Bailey at Manchester. All these prisons are 
comparatively new ; and indeed, it is only in jails 
of a modern date that there is any effectual provi- 
sion to secure this important object. Inspection 
into day-rooms or work-rooms might probably be 
contrived without much difficulty ; but of this we 
observed no instance, except in the Bridewell at 
Edinburgh ; and there the plan of the building iq 
attended with disadvantages, which counterba- 
lance its benefits. 

In every new prison, it is of primary import- 
ance to effect a complete infection from the 
rooms inhabited by the governor, over its several 
departments. If prisoners sleep singly during 
the night, and, during the day, are constantly 
overlooked by their keepers, the opportunities 
so frequently devoted to drinking, gambling, 
and other kinds of disorder, are entirely pre- 
cluded. 

VIII. Superintendence. — There is nothing 
in connexion with the management of a prison, 
which requires more care and judgment than the 
selection of its officers. For an office so respon- 
sible, and of so much consec\vxew^^ \.q ^^^v^v^^ '»» 
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that of a jailer, it ought to be our tmifonn eodeu- 
vour to select men of enlightened principles, and 
distinguished by a warm desire to promote the 
best interests of mankind, — men not only of vigi- 
lance and intrepidity, but of smooth temper and 
real benevolence. The turnkey's duties are also 
very important ; he is frequently in company with 
the prisoners, and his influence over them may 
be Tcry advantageous or very hurthil. 

The turnkey wlio is himself of quiet, steady, 
and sober habils, will encourage the same habits 
in the prisonera, by the force of his example : 
and if to these qualifications he add a kind and 
gentle maimer, he will render his example abun- 
dantly more enticing. The good eilect which 
may be produced on (he minds of prisoners by 
unremitted kiodness on the part of Jailers and 
turnkeys, cannot indeed easily be calculated. It 
renders criminab, even those of a turbulent dis- 
position, comparatively peaceable and easy to be 
governed ; it softens tha asperities of the irape- 
nitent heart, by drawing forth the feelings of gra- 
titude and aSection, and it excites those latent 
principles of good which may sometimes be pro- 
ductive of actual reformation, 

If'jailers and turnkeys perform their duties 
weU, they should always be liberally remunerat- 
ed ; for those duties arc not of the most agreeable 
nature, and involve great responsibilities. The 
turnkey's office entails a voluntary imprisonment ; 
and if he be paid, as is too frequently the case, 
hat little more than he could earn by his manual 
/aiourout ol'dOQis, he tBinachft>.!gWA&>oten9- 
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tation, and may often be ioduced to betray a 
trusty which he knows to be- attended with so tri- 
fling an advantage. 

'Diere is another point connected with this 
branch of my subject, on which I am desirous of 
stating my sentiments. Women prisoners are 
generally very fearfully exposed to the male ser- 
vants of the prisons in which they are confined. 
Such servants are necessarily very frequently in 
their company, and may sometimes be tempted 
to apply these opportunities of communication to 
corrupt and dangerous purposes. From the pro- 
bability of all such contamination 'these women 
ought to be protected, by being placed under the 
care of a matron and other female officers. No 
persons are so well calculated to superintend de- 
praved women, as the virtuous of their own sex. 
Such a regulation, therefore, would be productive 
of very important benefits ; for it would not only 
prevent a dangerous and hurtful association, but 
would pla^e our female criminals under the go- 
rernment and protection of those who accurately 
understand their wants, and know how to care 
for them, sib it respects both the body and the 
mind. 

IX. Classification. — It is a great evil when 
prisoners without employment are confined in 
very large companies. Kiot, clamour, and all 
the tumCilt of ungovemed passions, will be the 
almost inevitable consequence. This we saw ex- 
emplified in a deplorable manner at Wakefield, 
.where, at the time of our visit to the house of 
c<irreetion, seventy turbulent ^«\otv%^«^^"^«»k^^ 
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their lawless evening in a single apartment.- This 
evU is however greatly increased, when tlie cri- 
minals, who are thus herded together, are of to- 
tally difTereot deBcriptions ; when, for example, 
as at Perth, some petty offender against the re- 
venue laws is obliged to live for many weeks to- 
gether in the company of an atrocious murderer. 
The descent is so easy, from petty offences to 
flagrant abuses, from lighter to deeper crimi- 
nality, from the smaller to the greater measures 
o^ na, that the uuvarviag effect of such associa- 
tigp* is an alarming mcrcase of depravity. Of 
llMl,dreadful augmentation which has taken place 
W^iiii the last twelve years, in the number of 
.crimes committed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
thig above all others is an evidently prolific 
■aurce. 

The young offender against the laws of hia 
country, who;ie conscience is yet alive, whose 
heart is not yet steeled against the impressions of 
religion, nor blinded to the awful consequences 
of sin, becomes, througli his association with ve- 
terans in crime, lost to every good in himself, 
and terrible, in ^-tenfoM degree, to society at 
large. He is do longer the trembling, solitary 
perpetrator of some secret misdemeanor, but a 
nucleus of crime, the centre of a spreading sore 
in the community to which he belongs. 

This great evil loudly demands the care and 
interference of all wJio have the power to prevent 
it ; and certainly it may be prevented by carel'ul 
c/nssiScation in our prisons, connected with con- 
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With respect to the former object, a right clai- 
sification of prisoners, in the variety of cases 
which will occur, depends so much on discern^ 
ment and wise discretiun on the part of jailers 
and visiting magistrates, that I giiouid hesitate 
before I would propose very precise and definite 
rules. There arc, however, certain broad lines 
of distinction which ought never to be sacriticed 
or forgotten. Female must be separated from 
male prisoners,, dcbtorsi from criminals, the tried 
from tlie untried, adult from juvenile offenders. 
It is unquestionably necessary ojso, that those 
who have committed only misdemeanors, should 
in general be kept apart from felons, This, how- 
ever, is a provision which, under judicious care, 
will admit, in particular cases, of a little varia- 
tion. It sometimes happens, that prisoners com- 
mitted for a misdemeanor are notorious and des- 
perate offenders, and much more fit to associate 
with the worst of felons, than with those of their 
own class. Amongst the felons, on the other 
hand, may occasionally be found individuals, 
young in crime, and of a hopeful character. 
Such persons ought to be removed from the so- 
ciety of desperate villains, and kept in company 
with that class of criminals, which may be deem- 
ed less corrupted. 

There is one regulation connected with the 
subject of classification, tvhich has hitherto been 
very rarely adopted, but which is undoubtedly of 
peculiar importance in promoting the great ends 
of prison discipline ; namely, that female ^risQa.- 
ers, where clrcumEtHUCea iAo-n A, ^«v!\*i.\>«. ""s^* 
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Anetl CDtirely apart from the men, in priiong ap- 
propriated to their own sex. In iar^e cities, 
n^iere female as well as male criminals are nume- 
rous, thia regulation would be attended with 
signal advantages. When men and women are 
imprisoned witnin one incloaure, howcTer care* 
fully tliey may be separated, some correspon- 
dence will generally take place between them, 
and thia correspondence will probably be pro- 
ductive of much evil to both parties. An in- 
«tance has lately fallen under my notice, in a pri- 
son, in which debtors and cnminals, men and 
women, are separately confined, of an acquain- 
tance formed between a male criminal and a 
female debtor, which terminated, after they quit- 
ted the prison, in completing the moral ruin both 
of the one and the other. 

Tlie jailer at Wabefield informed u«, that since 
his female prisoners had been confined in a house . 
altogether distinct from the men's prison, both 
parties had become much more manageable thaa 
they were before that change took place. 

Tlio Committee appointed by the last Houee 
of Commons, to inquire into the state of prisons 
in the metropolis, strongly recommended, in the 
Report which they submitted to the House, that 
a separate prison for fcnriales should be instituted 
in London. That this measure should be adopt- 
ed, is greatly to be desireil, not only on account 
of the metropolis itself, hut as it may afford a 
beneficial onample to other populous places. 
When our female criminals are superintended by 
gJlfaent nf'riigjr owmWt,.BiidciMiftftBA,\n««yx«te 
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puriflonty iher will soon be brought into a condi- 
tion- of mudi greater order than is the case with 
them at present; and the plans which may be 
formed to promote their reformation will be yerj 
materially fiirilitatedi 

X. iNSTKUCTiow^-^Some of the prisons de* 
scribed in the preceding part of this worit, — ^for 
instance^ the Bridewells at Glasgow and £din« 
burgfay are regidariy attended by a schoolmaster. 
This anrangemant aifiwds to the i^^rant of Tan- 
ous ages^ an op por t unity of acquiring that scrip- 
tural loaowledge which may often be the means 
of taming thmn from darkness to light, and pro- 
ducing a real amelioration of character. In the 
great majori^ of these prisons, however, there 
IS no provision of the kind ; the weekly return of 
prayers and a sermon is too often the only means 
of instruction afibrded, and in many cases even 
this is withheld. Thus, the ignorant inmates of 
our prisons are left to perish in their ignorance-^ 
not a hand is hdd out to save them. 

In the course of our journey, we had occasion 
to remarl^ that a considerable proportion of the 
criminals conmutted to our jails are able to read. 
I calculate, that in England, at least one-third 
of such penons have received some education, 
and neaity two-thirds none at all : in Scotland, 
the pnmortion of criminals who can read is con- 
siderably greater. It must be acknowledged, 
therefinre, that teaching to read is no certain anti- 
dote against the commission of crime. If connect- 
ed, as it always ought to be, with instruction in* 
the holy Scriptures, it is indeed a^^Qm^i^\dLTA»«»!k 
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of good ; but the heart of man is declared to be 
■'deceitful above alt thing*;" it is exposed on 
ererf side to teinptatii>n : and its depravity is not 
to be changed into purity, by any merely humao 
coDtrivanccs. No wonder, therefore, that some 
amongBt the many who have been Uught to read 
the Scriptures, but whose tuinda have not been 
actually brought under the influence of religious 
principle, are numbered with the perpetrators of 
crime: and as education becomes more univer- 
sal) it must be expected that the proportiotmte 
number of our literate criminals will increase. It 
were> however, much to be lamented, did these 
considerations discourage us from promoting, by 
every method in our power, the religious instruc- 
tion of the ignoraut, whether they be bond or 
free> Sucli instruction may not always succeed 
in accomplishing its object ; but no one can deny, 
jti having a tendency to encourage good, and to 
discourage evil. It is the most eiFectual instru- 
ment which Providence has placed within our 
reach, for softening and improving the humati 
mind, and preparing it for the work of the Divine 
Spirit: for eradicating from it the principles of 
falsehood, cruelty, and injustice, and implanting 
in it those of honesty, sobriety, and charity. If 
we mftke use of this instrument in a right disposi- 
tion, we have reason to believe, that the blessing 
of the Almighty will rest upon our efforts ; and 
although, throuffh the influence of counteracting 
causes, those eHorts may sometimes be foiled, yet 
we may well be encouraged by the conspicuous 
' t fact) that «i« fitvd amongtt the ig- 
— -^jy^^-' ^ 
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iiarsnt, not only the most numerous, but by far 
the moat hardened and atrocious criminais. 

It is true, that eflectB, which arise out oi'mtny 
causcB, are too often attributed to a single cause; 
but the comparative circum stances of England) 
Irelaud, and Scotland, supply us witli a convinc- 
ing proof, that moral and religious education ia 
arte great source of virtue, one principal means, 
by which crime is prevented. 

The comparison evinces, that as education ia 
iacreased, crime is diminiBhed. In England, there 
is a medium quantity both of education and of 
crime; in Ireland, there ia less education and more 
crime ; in Scotland, less crime and more educa- 
tion. It is calculated, that in Scotland crimea 
are ten tinaea lesa numerous, in proportion to the 
population, than in Ireland. At Glasgow, where 
came appearE to abound more than in any other 
port of the former country, tiiere is a large popu- 
lation of uneducated Irish. 

There are, therefore, the strongest and most 
obvious reasons, wtiy the instruction of ignorant 
criminals should always form a part of the ma- 
nagement to which tney are subject in prison. 
That wttich has so stroog a tendency to prevent 
the commission of crime, may sometimes be no 
less effectual in restoring to the habits of virtue, 
those by whom crime has already been commit- 
ted. 

XI. EMPLOYMesT. — The bias of ail men to 
€»il is BO powerful, that if there be nothing to. 
check and counteract its infiuenee, it will soon ob-. 
■ " ' the mastery over tti«TQ. On ^}a«lk« Tj.'ueosa*!*.^ 
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for the truth of which I may appeal to univenat 
cxp^ence, U founded the well known maxim 
that " idlenese ia the mother of vice." A total 
absence of employment afTordi to the heart, not 
under the guidaace of good principles, an un- 
limited opportunity of pernicious thought and 
feeling ; and we learn from the highest authori- 
ty, " that out of the heart proceed evil thought!, 
Biurders, adulteries, thefts, false witness, blasphe- 

If these positions be true of mimkind in gene- 
ral, they may be applied with increased force and 
precision, to that description of men and women 
which we are accuEtomed to find in our prisons ; 
persons already habituated to vice, and prone, 
seyond others, to entertain every evil imagination. 

On the other hand, we are in possession of 
scarcely any means of preventing the inroads of 
evil into the human mind, more powerful or more 
sure, than constant, regular, and harmless occu- 
pation. Nor can there be any class of persons, 
for whom such occupation is more advantageous 
or more necessary than criminals in prison; for 
it may not only prevent the mischief of the pre- 
sent moment, but counteract the habits of idle- 
ness to which they have formerly been accus- 
tomed ; and it may also fiK in them those contra- 
ry habits of industry and virtue, which will pro- 
bably, in ailer life, prevent the repetition of their 
crimes. It ought also to be observed, that a 
great proportion of these persons have been des- 
titute, before their imprisonment, of every honest 
nemas-vf JiisUhood. • Wb»t tbeu can .b*:Biar« 
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fcsirible, than that tfaej should acqpre, daring 
their confinement, a knowledge of some bandi- 
crafty whidi nia7 procnre for them, on thdr dis- 
diarge, a reputdUe and inoffinunre maintenance? 
Such a mtem will be producttre of the moit 
material benefiti botii to- the criminal and to his 
comitry. The criminal wUl learn to Htc reapect- 
abl J, and will be enabled to lire comfortablj :— 
hit comitry will, in the best possible manner, be 
deliTered from Uiose outrages which distuib the 
peace and endanger the safety of society. 

There is another advantage arising from the 
employment of prisoners, which, though not of 
eq|iial momen^ la by no means inconsiderable; 
this is, the saving of expenee. Although the pri- 
soners in the Jail at Lancaster, and the House of 
Correction at Preston, are allowed for their own 
use a certain proportion of their earnings, it ap- 
pean^ thifct at Laincaster, the public saves L.900 
per annum, and at Preston, half the expenses of 
the establishment, by means of those earnings. 
Am Jkfr the extensive and populous BrideweU at 
GbugtnOf it mm costs the public only one hundred 
pounds iM^ar. 

Thu0 morals, order, and economy, are alike 
sidwenred'by the system of employing Uie inmates 
of our prisons. 

The principles and facts to which I have now 
adverted, are so incontrovertible, and have of 
late excited so much attention, that efforts are 
making in almost every part of the kingdom for 
the introduction of labour into thede Dlace&oC 
oenfinement It only remains foT tci^, vci^'c^^st^i 



to offer a few remarks oa some important particu- 
lara connected wilh this branch of my subject. 

1. In moat of the prisons, in which we hud the 
pleasure of observing employment to be intro- 
duced, — in the Bridewells at Aberdeen nnd Glas- 
goir, the Jails at Liverpool, Lancaster, Manches- 
ter and Wakefield, and tlie House of Correction 
at Preston, — there appeared to us to be a great 
want of more complete ingpectioo over tlie pri- 
ioners, during their hours of labour. One or 
more inspectors are indeed appointed to superin- 
tend the manufactories in each of those prisons ; 
but in none of them can the inspection of these 
oi&cers be constant or availing in the full extent, 
because the prisoners are at work, at the same 
time, in a multitude of separate apartments ; 
sometimes one only, and sometimes several in a 

When prisoners are idle, they can hardly be 
too much divided ; but when they are employed, 
it appears to mc much better that they should 
work in large companies, each campany being un- 
der ike constant care and inspection of some trust- 
•worthy individual, luho is responsible Jbr their in- 
dustnous and orderly conduct. 

I have never seen a set of prisoners kept in to 
good order as in the IVIaison dc Force at Ghent, 
where this plan is adopted, and where the several 
companies of crimioals pursue their labours un- 
der constant inspection and in perfect silence.* 

^a appconted fix 



„. .V •iiouia De a 
.^«ou8 descriptioDg of prisoners. 
Debtors in prison, if properly ace 
ind encouraged, may generally find \ 
>ation in the trades to which they hav< 
•eady accustomed. I-aoir aQude imor 
■riy to crimmak. 'At OMen^ the > 
■Mur it too albdi raitticled'tD'4)ne 
Wfaaiiwlfl^ tathdaey namely, who haTe b 
Ml aeoteBced to a term of impriHHiinei 
«M who» m the laagaage of pmoni^ are 
■led «< finea," or «« coDfiBers." Labour 
dad lor this deseiiptiott of prifOMta at At 
.Glasgdwv at Lancailef , at Limpool, 
nkx bat in bone tgf tbeae <piace» it th 
wt made Iot' t)i(6 eoiplotnient of crimini 
not to circoniitaliced. ^ Undoobtedly 
no {NitODort uriiom it it to eiup^to c 
me th^ aie confined for a fixed 
mottly ror a period of considerable 1 
because, Jabour bein^ ereT****-""- 
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the morals snd to the happiness of them all, a 
plan of regular occupation is of e(]ual importance. 

Pritoners wlio are confined for a very ahort 
period, even if it be only for a few days, may 
easily be employed in cleaning cotton, picking 
oakum, beating hemp, and other occupations 
which reifuire no previoui instruction. 

With regard to prisoners who are untried, or 
who, having been tried and sentenced to trans- 
portation, are waiting the execution of their sen- 
tence, — for these also the great object may be 
effected without material difficulty. We cannot 
compel luch prisoners to work, but we may very 
easily induce thcni. The tedium of a vacant and 
idle life is not more dancerous to the morals, than 
it is miserable to the teelings of men ; and this 
misery is in itself a strong persuasive to industry, 
when any object is supplied upon which that in- 
diiHtry can be exerted. Further than this, the 
opportunity of earning money will be found an 
elTectual stimulus to thoee who are now living on 
the hardest fare, who probably have families de- 
pending upon them for support, and who know 
that when they leave the prison they must be 
utterly destitute, unless they can save up a small 
sum durins; their period of confinement. But I 
may appeal to facts. Untried prisoners are em- 
ployed both at Manchester and at Wakefield ; 
they are employed at Uchester, at Bury, at Phi- 
ladelphia : wherever the experiment is properly 
made, there it almost certainly succeeds. 

3> It is essential to the success of the system 
tthiii J haw iivw nconimendedi tJiBt priaoneiH 
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should be allowed such a proportion of their 
earnkigs as will be sufficient to stimulate them to 
willing and perseTering industry. The propor- 
tion which it will be proper to allow, will differ 
according to cifcuitistances. In many places, 
from the difficulty of procuring profitable work, 
the earnings of |irisoners -will amount to a very 
trifling sum, a smn which it may be scarcely 
worth while to dMde, and which ought to pass 
to the priisoner's credit in account, with very little 
deduction. In other places, the same amount of 
labour will be productive of much greater profit, 
hi which case the allowance of a smaller propor- 
tion to the prisoner will be equally effectual, and 
therefore all that can be required. It may also 
be observed, that different classes of prisoners 
have in this respect very different claims. — Urt' 
fried prisoners, and those toho are not sentenced to 
Imbour^ ought in most cases to receive at least 
Ode-half of their earnings, and even this propor- 
tion may sometimes be found insufficient. As the 
labour of such persons is entirely voluntary, they 
not only require a more powerful stimulus than 
others, but they have, injustice, a stronger lien 
than prisoners who are differently circumstanced, 
on the fruits of their' own exertions. It is far 
better, indeed, that they should be allowed tdl 
thflit they can' earn, than that they should do no- 
thiikg. 

Wtth regard to confiners, if labour, as is gene- 
rally the case, form a part of their legal punish- 
ment, they have not the same rigKts. ^Vfc'^ 
ought nevertheless to be alloweA. a, c^xXacoi ^^^^ 

H 
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of the money produced by that labour. My opi- 
nion on tliia subject is grounded on a very simple 
{irineiplc ; namely, that it i§ desirable to afFord 
thetn such motives to industry, ae will encourage 
liabits of mind which may be advuntagcous, and 
not pernicioUB. 

If the whip of the task-mOEter be held over 
thera, or if they be forced onwards in their work 
by the mere terror of mare appalling puaiabment, 
it is indeed a motive to iadustry ; but it is a mo- 
tive which will either eotirely break their spirits, 
or excite in them the feelings of rage, malice, 
and opposition. At any rale it will leach thein, 
botli for the present and the future, to abhor those 
laborious exertions to which they have been so 
cruelly compelled. On the other hand, if the 
prisoner knows that his labour will produce its 
fruita to his own advantage ; that it will procure 
him some present comforts, which he could not 
otherwise obtain, and rwse him a purse of mone^ 
against the day of his discharge from prison, — his 
good'will is immediately excited, his occupation 
becomes his pleasure, and he may be gradually 
habituated to those habits of industry which en- 
sure his future respectability. . 

Of that part of their earnings which is allowed 
the prisoners, a small proportion ought to be 
given them weekly, that they may procure for 
themselves such comforts during their residence 
in prison, as shall be considered quite unexcep- 
tiouabtt'. This will be found a powerful and pre- 
sent motive 10 exertion. The remainder should 
jried to the credit ot tX«it tes^ttwe,. 
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counts, in a ledger to be kept by tlie governor, 
and, whatever be their future allotment, should 
be given to them on their diecharge from prison. 
Every prisoner should frequently be permitted 
to see a statement of liie own account, tliat lie 
may know the amount of liis credit, and be sti- 
mulated by the useful desire of further acquisi- 
tion. It will be allowed that this system, which 
}S similar to that of the Banks for Savings, is cal- 
culated to produce a moral effect of great prac- 
tical importance. 

4. As the subject of prison discipline is so 
much before the public, and as so many of our 
prisons are notoriously inadequate to their pur* 
pose, it is highly probable that new jails will 
soon be erected in various parts of the united 
kingdom. It is of great moment, that in every 
□ew jail ample accommodation should be afford- 
ed in the building for the employment of its in- 
nia.tee ; work-rooms should be provided, well 
fitted for the reception of looms and other ma- 
chinery necessary to the various kinds of manu- 
facture. It would be quite unpardonable were 
these means of good omitted, at this compara- 
tively enlightened era, in any new prison. 

But in our present jsils, which afford no con- 
venience of this kind, let it not be supposed that 
nothing can be done to secure the employment of 
the prisoners. The knitting, netting, sewing, 
patch-work and carpet-work, in which it is very 
suitable to employ females, reijuire but little 
epace. Nothing scarcely can be more unaccoia- 
nodating than the pr'tsoQ o? "ScagsA.fe-,'^'^ 
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s females in that prison are kept at vrork 

without much difficulty. 

Amongst the male prisoners, brush-making, 
shoe-making, the treail-wheel, carpentering, aDd 
other handicraft trades, may easily be intro- 
duced, where there is no opportunity for con- 
ducting a regular manufactory. 

In the city jail of Norwich the building affords 
no such opportunity, and it has long been a scene 
of total and corrupting idleness. About three 
months ago, it was observed that one of the five 
prisoners then in the jail had been accustomed to 
make shoes. He readily undertook to teach hia 
companions. Tools and leather were provided. 
A wholesale dealer undertook to furnish work. 
The wheel was easily set a-going, and the sink of 
idleness soon assumed the pleasing aspect of 
comparative happiness and constant industry. In 
consequence of the frequent change of prisoners 
which takes place in any given jail, such efforts 
must be frequently renewed ; but although they 
require on the part of those who undertake them, 
assiduous and persevering attention, they will 
seldom fail of repaying such attention with ample 
success. 

, = IP 

■^TiET us suppose, in conclusion, that a bO^^^^ 
magistrates are commissioned by their brethren 
ta stiperintend the erection and management of 
ajiejrpnsoa. It it tbrit Aeavta to xgmto^JRM. 
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prison as perfect as possibie. Did any promoter 
of prison discipline venture to give hig advice ai 
to the objectB at which it would be ri^ht for 
them to aim, he might &ay, — Choose an airy and 
healthy situation, and one which will ensure a 
constant and abundant supply of fresh water : if 
your criminals are numerous, let entirely sepa- 
rate buildings be erected for male and female 
prisonerg ; let these buildings be fire-proof, and 
m all their parts undoubtedly secure ; let there 
be inspection from the rooms of the governor in 
the one case, and of the matron in the other, 
over all the subdivisions of the respective build- 
ings ; let those subdivisions be sufficiently nume- 
rous ; let your courts for exercise, your mesgi' 
rooms, work-rooms, and sleeping- eel is, be of a 
BufTicient size, dry, and very airy ; let your work- 
rooms, in particular, be extensive enough to ac- 
commodate large companies of prisoners as well 
as the necessary machinery ; and let neither the 
chapel, the infirmary, the school-room, nor the 
both, be forgotten. On the subject of manage- 
ment, ho might go on to say; Let your prisoners 
be allowed such food, clothing, firing, and bed- 
ding, as will, on the one hand, prevent undue 
suffering and be sufficient to maintain tliem in 
health ; and, on the other, afford them no degree 
of unnecessary indulgence ; let their meals be 
conducted with the utmost regularity; let the 
different clasEes amongst them be distinguished 
by particular dresses ; let every prisoner Ue.'ie, -^ 
sleeping-ceH to himself ; \et wa le,\.ij«'i\it m»*^ 
in your prison ; let aft 'rta a'p'MWo'co.iS' ^i«- ^"^S 
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qnentlf whitewashed, and kept in a state of tho- 
rough cleanliness and decency; let your prison- 
ere be bathed when they enter the prison; let 
them have weekly changes of linen, let their hair 
be kept short, and let them be obliged to wash 
themselves daily. Select for your governor a 
man of kind heart and enlightened principles ; 
and let your turnkeys be persons who will set the 
prisoners an example of steadiness, gentleness, 
and sobriety : let the women be superintended by 
a matron and other officers of their own sex ; and 
let every company of prisoners, whether male or 
female, be under the constant care of some re- 
sponsible individual : let the tried be separated 
from the untried, grown-up persons from juvenile 
offenders, misdemeanants from felons, and prison- 
ers of a hopeful character from those who are more 
completely depraved: let public worship take place 
twice on the Sabbath day, and let the rest of that 
day he devoted, as much as possible, to the peru- 
sal of religious books and other means of spiritual 
edification ; let a portion of the Scriptures be 
read to the prisoners, (not by one of their own 
body, but by some judicious superintendant), 
every morning and evening, and lei time be set 
apart daily for the instruction of the ignoranl ; 
let the utmost (are be taken to prevent all gam- 
ing, swearing, and other excesses ; let a tempo- 
rary solitary confinement- under the direction of 
a visiting magistrate, be the punishment, of those 
prisoners who are refractory ; and, on the other 
Hand, Jet obedience and good WWnvovm \» «&- 
■ i hy a system of rewavis'. itooxc "^^ 
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II aitord a sufficient inducement to ; 
ler, sobriety, and industry. 
A prison so built and so regulate 
ed fulfil the ends designed by it : it 
[table consequences would be the 
3Yement of offenders, and by met 
pcovement, the decrease of crime- 
Society. 

[ cannot but indulge the fervent hof 
ticulars to which I have now allud 
asingly obtain the attention of all 
8, to whose care may be committed 
and management of new prisons. 
Y aware, tifiat of the evils now exist 
\j of our jails, new prisons, regul 
system, are the only complete remt 
am anxious, at the same time, to n 
ers, how much may be done for the 
of our prisons as they notv are, 1 
of them, which may not be kept ; 
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When the subject of prison digcipline, fraught 
as it is with practical importance, comes to be 
yet more fully considered, not only by the Legie- 
Ititui'c, and by our magiEtmtes in all parts of the 
kingdom, but by an informed and benevolent 
public, efforts will assuredly be made, by which 
the true object oi' that discipline may, to a great 
degree, be attained. New prisons will be built: 
in the mean time, much will be done, in our pre- 
sent places of confinement, to check the progress 
of evil, and t» promote reformation. 

Every one is aivai'e, that in attempting that re- 
fonnation, we have generally to operate upon 
persons of disorderly habits and depraved minds. 
While we keep this fact in view, we shall not be 
surprised at freijueiit diEappointnieots i but when 
most disappointed, we shall at least have avoided 
the evils ut' the old system, because our prison- 
ers will not, at any rate, be turned out upon tlie 
public VMTse than Uiien we received thent into pri- 

Much more than this, however, will be effected. 
Let it be remembered, that these miserable beings 
have been very little used to kind and sedulous 
attentions ; that, for the most part, society has 
done them no other justice than to punish tbeni 
for their crimes ; that they have hitherto lived, 
in great measure, beyoad the sphere of Christian 
charity. When such persons shall be brought 
under the influence of that charity, when sympa- 
fAjf s/iail meet them m their sorrows, when that 
i-'nd care, to which they have \ieeftw>'i«.v'ie bc- 
customeil, shall be exieniiei o\w iVck;, ■rfws.ii 
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they shall be carefully instructed and regularly 
.ocoapiedp-rtibe fruits will undoubtedly appear. 
-Hie beat fiBeliags of-amr priaoneKs will soon be 
emtMr a door of hope opeaed before thetn, and 
fttatJBUilaa wholly noriel given to every virtuous 
«MKtion* Fiiialljfv we may betieve, .that the 
Mjpasing.of the Ahnigh^ will not be withheld ; a 
liitmg6 qfkearti in thira^ who. are thus placed uu- 
4« our caroy will be idie occanmud^ a cftoitge tf 
iMh ibiCiJreqiiieni result of our efibrts. 
.• lyiieii.bur priaoners, thus reformed, return to 
theic fonner condition in aociety, they will, no 
longer beready, aa they have been under the old 
snt«iB» for .the perpetration of new and more 
«Urnun(|P oftncM iKtf for the seduction of others 
iot0tiiflir own vortex of vidence and sin ; but 
«ffl:be prepared to adopt the character of usei&il, 
hirpdeaay and. industrious members of the com-. 
mnnitgr. .Thus, at last, the punishment qfcrimU 
Mib! will terminate, ^is it ought to do, in Uie pre" 
9eifii0ii ^fifunei* 



]■. ■ . . . 
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■.1 ■■■..-■■- ' 

•: vSbxrb ia one sidiject connected with the mar 
fiMBiimt of prisons, the mention of which I have 
. eMlfrid fin im . prieceding dissertation ; and for no 
olhir: taason^ but because it appeared of sufficient 
kmMfCance'to occupy a distinct chapter. The 
adGleet to which I allude, is that of Visiting 
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It is evident that evil and good are botli g 
forward in the world with a rapid pace. A 
number of persons amongst us, urged onwart 
violent pasfiioDs, and unrestrained by the sa 
dictates of rejig'ioii, are running the coun 
wickedness, to their, own unspeakable disacl 
tage, and to tlie discomfoTture of all who surn 
them. On the other hand, it may be lioped^ 
a number not much less considerable, are di 
ed to the service of the Almighty, and are d 
ing to live in the spirit of the gospel, whicl 
" Glory to God in the highest, and on I 
peace, and good will to men." Let these pa 
come in contact with each other : let the j 
come in upon the bad ; their weapons are t 
of kindness and assiduity, and gentleness- 
Christian Jove; and although the conflict 
cost them some tears and many prayers, yei 
they place their dependence upon the Autht 
every good and perfect gift, their victory wi 
certain — the cause of virtue and religion will 
vail. 

To bring these general observations hom 
the subject before us, I venture to expresi 
conviction, that those who feel a teal concen 
the present and eternal welfare of their fe 
creatures, ought to be induced, by every poa 
encouragement, to visit prisoas ; not mere! 
inspect Uiem for the purpose of procaring il 
niation, but, when the opportunity is aSordei 
spend a certain portion of titeir time in hab 
comjnuni cation with those degraded, hut offii 
perBons, who inhabit such iplswet of c 
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In order to bring the subject sornenbat more 
definitely before my readers, I venture to recom- 
mend that a few individuals of a benevolent and 
religious character, should be permitted, iu the 
neiglibourhoodof every prison, to form themselves 
into an association for the purpose of visiting it ; 
that the female priBoners should be superintended 
by a Committee of Ladies, and the miUe prisoners 
by a Committee of Gentlemen. 

The efforts of these individuals must be alto- 
gether spontaneous, and their motive nothing 
■hort of the simple desire to do their duty to their 
Maker, and !o serre their fellow- creatures. 

Their office, when once undertaken, will- be 
found to be oae of great importance. They will 
take their turns in visiting the prison daily ; they 
will read the Scriptures -with the prisoners ; they 
will instruct the ignorant, and will find employ- 
ment for tlie idle. By the magic force of Chris- 
tian kindness they will obtain a powerful influence 
over the objects of their care, and they will exert 
that influence in discouraging the rapid progress 
of evil, and in fanning the feeble flame of expiring 
virtue : they will make themselves intimately ac- 
quainted with the disposition and circumstances 
of every prisoner : lastly, when a prisoner is dis- 
chained, they will watch over liim for good, and 
wiD endeavour to procure for him such an esta- 
blishment in life, as will affitrd him an ojiportUDtty 
of maintenance, respectable for himself and inof- 
fensive to his neighbours. 

Nor will the labours of the visitors, if ivi^^J 
to their proper objects, m ftn^ ic^te^ix 
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with the oSiciat duties ot the magistrate, til 
chsfilain. or the jailer. On the contrary, ev^ 
one of these olEcere will find his proceedings ft 
C«nnexH)n with the prison greatly facititated. The 
vtuiars will be hands to the magiBtrate in main- 
iwDtag the right system of discipline in hie pri' 
M(k and in promoiiog the great ends of his police 
MisblislMDeDt ; they will assist the chaplain in hi: 
q^iritiuJ labours, by preparing the aoU in whicli 
Im i> t* Mm his t«ed : and by rendering the pri- 
antn nore governable, — one uniform effect ol 
knd and oonsltnl attention, — they will certainly 
%kttA the burdens of the governor. 

As ibe toumituv ot visitors to be connected 
«ilb MMT jaU nuasi be formed with the sanction, 
•■A WHnr tbe ryr of the magistrates, care will, 
<tf MWWt be mien, riuK those only be allowed to 
Mk «bH( pnidbmcv U wel) U seal can be safely 
IMNhL W w »m «ufl^ to be selected for the 
■w fc, iiW win b« %a»M and gentle in all their 
yC M Jfc yfc Wat wba U the Nuue time will not be 
vMMklf lit WiMk l l iWi a»d perseverance, nor in 
lita Mil wMcb mH indiice tbem to make some 
|MMmI wnJkn ibr tb« public good. 

1W Wft HCTMa iriM be M band to inspect th< 
«iH^ «s A fw* ftawwrd. and to 
«bik4 Am MMjc ■»( Mdnly >{ 
«4I « «M MM* bvtv <k «B nnr 
ibr — li i tm y if tbe ^tntan. 



1 10 prevent any thing 
«««* wn «M|]C BM ewnrdy ai^rarc; and they 
«4I « «M MM* bvtv <k «B Ait power to suspend 
ibr — li i «m y if tbe ^tntan. wbkfa b derived 
_v.ii j.._.. ^ L__ __^ ii^y therefore be 

to intiwfere with 
4)ft V"^' * tsa^^ 



, ^*uiuecl, and that it be coiitinr 
as possible to tlie simple reading oi 
Scriptures; secomlly, that the daily vi> 
committee be so regulated, as not to si 
jailer to any inconvenience. 

With these provisions, the labours of 
mittee will not only be found perfectly 
tiooable, but will occupy a place whicii c. 
be properly occupied by any of these 
The avocations of the magistrates are far 
portant to admit of their giving daily atte 
to die various details, which will be unci 
care of the committee : the chaplain ma; 
nember of the committee, but his own 
luties are of course directed solely to one 
he jailer is prcduded by his very statioi 
lat access to the minds of his prisoners, 
ay be obtained by indepenr^***^'^ 
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There are few persons, who take an interest in 
the subject of prison discipline, who have not 
heard of the Jail at Philadelphia, which, since it» 
first erection, has been conducted on those ex- 
cellent principles of classification and industry, 
which have been described at large in tlie preced- 
ing chapter. The great success which attended 
that institution during the first few years after its 
establishment, in promoting good morals, and in 
diminishing the number of crimes committed in 
the state df Pennsylvania, was in great measure 
to be attributed to the care of certain excellent 
individuals, who voluntarily and gratuitously un- 
dertook the office of inspectors, who were in the . 
daily habit of visiting the prison and communicat- 
ing with its inmates, and whose frequent presence 
and active zeal insured the maintenance of that 
admirable system upon which the prisoawas con- 
ducted. 

This I conceive to be a case entirely in point. 
Another example, equally satisfactory and more 
within the reach of our own observation, may 
be found on the women's side of the prison of 
Newgate. 

The proceedings of the Ladies' Association for 
visiting that prison have already claimed much of 
the public attention. Very interesting informa- 
tion has been communicated respecting those 
proceedings in Buxton's work on Prison Disci- 
pline, and vast numbers of persons have since 
visited Newgate, and become e^e-witnesses of 
the good which has been efiected in it. 
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■ In order to maintaui, and diffuse the interest 
thus happily excited, and to establish more com- 
pletely the point now immediately before us, it 
may be well for me to state some further parti- 
culars respecting this Association of Ladies, and 
tiie condition of the females placed under their 
care. As I am nearly connected with the indi- 
Tidual who commenced the undertaking, (and 
whom I accompanied on the journey which gave 
rise to the present publication), my taking this 
step may indeed require some apology. 1 can 
ofier no other than my desire to promote the pub- 
lic good : it is^ however, in my power clearly to 
state, that the important work has been carried 
into execution, not by any one person, but by 
the assiduous and persevering efforts of many. 

I may now proceed to lay before my readers, 
a narration, which contains the substance of vari- 
ous conmiunications, written and verbal, received 
from some active members of the Ladies' Asso- 
ciation. It is to the following effect :* 



* On reading this statement respecting Xen-gate to my 
ftioids on the Committee, who had furnished me with the 
IMOticulan which compose it, they expressed much unc&<«iness 
at my publiibing it as coming Jrom thenh lest they sliould be 
<Wmfid too ready to speak of dieir own proceedings. Being 
penuaded, howerei^ that no such disposition will be attribut- 
ed to diem, and that the statement will produce the better 
cffisct fh»m being given to the world on its true authority, I 
Tentur^ though not without reluctance, to disregard Uioir 
kan, and to act upon my own judgment. 
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" Our Association For improving the condition 
of the female prisoners in Newgate, was establish- 
ed in tiie fourth month (April) of 1817, since 
which period we have had several hundred women 
under our care. The object which we have in 
view, is to provide for the clothing, the instruc- 
tion, and the employment of these females, to in- 
troduce them to a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to form in them, as much as lies in our 
power, those habits of order, sobriety, and indus- 
try, which may render them docile and peaceable 
whilst in prison, and respectable when they leave 
it. We may acknowledge, that when we com- 
menced our undertaking, by instituting on the 
female side of Newgate, a school for the children, 
the reformation of these women, lost as they were 
in every species of depravity, was scarcely an ob- 
ject of consideration, much less of expectation. 
When we considered the innumerable disadvan- 
tages nhich stood in our way, the utmost we could 
hope for, was to prevent these miserable creatures 
from becoming worse and worse ; — the inevitable 
consequence of their continuing in tliat uncheck- 
ed condition of idleness, drunkenness, riot, and 
vice of every description. But, through the 
blessing of the Almighty, the result of even our 
earliest efforts exceeded our most sanguine hopes. 
We found in the prisoners, depraved and aban- 
doned as they were, an ear open to hear us, and 
a heart still alive to every act of kindness. They 
felt the wretchedness of their lawless and disso- 
■ Jute mode of living, and they eagerly embraced 
'Ae remedy. 
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^^P" T^e regulations proposed to them for bring 

^^Hlg them into a state of order, sobriety, ami goo 

discipline, were unanimously accepted ; and thu 

an easy way was opened for tlic commenc^ner 

of the committee's kbours. 

" TiioBe labours indeed were pursued unde 
great disadvantages. Ready as the prisoners ner 
to receive the committee, they were neverthelef 
of the lowest and worst description, the vcr 
Bcum both of the city and country, fiJtliy in thei 
persons, disgusting in their habits, obscene i 
their conversation, and ignorant to the greatet 
degree, not only of religious truth, but of th 
most familiar duty and business of common lift 
Frequent commuoication was allowed them i 
the prison through an iron grating, with viaitoi 
of both sexes, many of whom were as vile an 
desperate as themselves. There was no possib 
lity of general inspection, nor of any other sepi 
ration of classes, tlian that of the tried from th 
untried f — and they were obliged to sleep pn 
miscuously in large companies. To these dift 
culties, most of which still continue, may be adt 
ed the dreadfully hardening effect of occasioni 
executions, and the perpetual removal and chang 
of prisoners. 

" Notwithstanding these evident disadvantages 
the efforts of the committee soon began to pre 
ducc a visible cifect. It was truly surprising t 
observe how quickly these abandoned crimina: 
conformed themselves to llie standard held ot 
to them by their visitors, and quietly submitte 
to the restraints of the netJ ft^wsm. "W-a-— 
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is now totally chtrnged. The prisoners are For 
the moat part quiet and gentle in their demeanoi', 
orderly aad industrious in their habits, comparttr 
tirely neat and clean in their persons ; their rory 
countenances changed and softened. We have 
often the satisfaction of continuing for hours to- 
gether in their company, without witnessing any 
thing in their conduct or conversation which caa 
offend our most delicate feelings. Many of them 
have acquired the art of reading, and have be- 
come adepts in knitting and needlework ; and 
almost all, by some means or other, are buntj 
employed. 

" The prison is visited daily by some of the 
committee; mostly by two members of it at once; 
and the visitors devote such a portion of their 
time to the object, as enables them to become 
intimately acquainted with the individual pri- 
wncTs, and to gain a beneficial ascendency over 
their miiids. 

" The women frerjuently come into Newgale 
covered only will) rags, and in a etnte of deplor- 
able nakedness. They arc now plainly anil de- 
cently dad, partly by the aid of their own esm- 
ings, and partly at the expense of the AssociO' 
tion. 

" They are employed in patchwork, coarse 
needlework, spinning, and knitting. They re- 
ceh>e a fair price for their work ; sod altlmugh 
their earnings are small, they arc strongly re- 
commended to reserve n part of them to accumu- 
late for their bcnelit, against the period when 
ttey maj leave Uie ptison. Some of the women 



.w vnu scnools in the prison : 

Idren, with the formation of which thi 
the committee commenced ; and anoil. 
^led within the last few months, for g 
men. Both schools are in an ordei 
irefore prosperous condition ; and cons: 
nbers of women as well as children 1 
dy derived from them the benefit o 
ful education. The governesses oi 
ools are prisoners, who, by their ste 
perseverance in the wonk, have justifi 
fidence placed in them. 
A complete system of superintendent 
indcntly of that exercised by the comi 
eem to be of indispensable importance. 
J twelve or thirteen women we place 
, who is answerable for the women's 
renders an account of their conduct, 
also ward*B-«^'***"*"' ' 
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they operate on the whole Hociety as an excite- 
ment to good behaviour- ■ 

" Besides these officers, there is amatron, paid 

rartly by the Corporation of London, and partly 
y our AsBocistion, who superintends the whole 
arrangement, and constantly resides in the prison. 
The constant care and inspection exercised by 
this officer is quite necessary to the success of 
the system ; and few can be better suited lo the 
duties of the situation, than the person who was 
appointed to it at the first formation of the Asso- 
ciation, and who still continues to fill it. We have 
lately appointed a sub-natron aUo, who assists in 
the duties of inspection, and keeps a little shop, 
furnished chiefly with groceries, for the use of 

" The women are assembled together in the 
committee-room at a certain hour every morning, 
when the Scriptures are read to them, sometimes 
by the matron, but mostly by one of the visitors. 
After the reading is over, the company sits for a 
few minutes in perfect silence. These occasions 
arc very oflen interesting and alFecting : a strik- 
ing solemnity prevails in them, and the feelings 
as well OS understandings of these poor criminals 
are, through the divine blessing, open, much be- 
yond our expectation, to the reception of religi- 
ous truth. The words of Scripture, and the prayer 
or exhortation by which they are at times accom- 
panied, appear to excite in the prisoners much 
tenderness of mind ; and we have sometimes ob- 
served, during these periods of serious thought, 
that MJmost evety eye in the nwrn ia wet with 
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tears. It is very gratifying also to observe the 
orider and Quietness with which the women, on 
being dismissed, withdraw to their respective 
employments. We have only one thing further 
to mention in connexion with this part of our 
subject ; namely, that the inculcation of all pecu- 
liar tenets is strictly avoided. The essential doc- 
trines and moral precepts of the Gospel are alone 
held up to view. The Ordinary of Newgate, 
from wnom we receive much kind and useful as- 
sistance, is frequently present at our readings; 
and the Bishop of London, when he visited the 
prison, expressed his entire approbation of the 
simple mode thus adopted of communicating reli- 
gious instruction. 

^< On the subject of the reformation actually 
effected amongst these once abandoned females, 
we feel much difficultv in making a precise state- 
ment. When we reflect on the deceitfulncss of 
the human heart, and consider how generally 
these poor creatures have been strengthened in 
their natural corruptions, and habituated to every 
kind of depravity, we cannot be surprised at the 
disappointments which, in this respect, we often 
meet with ; and we are thoroughly convinced, 
that nothing less powerful than the Grace of the 
Snpreme Being can produce in the objects of our 
care, a radical change. 

'f At the same time, we have great reason 
thankfully to believe and acknowledge, that the 
Divine blessing has rested on the endeavours of 
the committee to promote the moT9Jl«?kidx^\\^^>^^ 
inipriiFeiDent of the prisoners. 
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" We entertain a liope, grounded on frequent 
observation, that tlie truths conveyed to their 
understandings by the dnily reading; of the Bible 
amongst them, are so impressed upon the hearts 
of many of thenij that they will never be foi^ot- 
ten, but will influence the conduct of these indi- 
viduals during the remainder of their lives. There 
are also certain broad and conspicuous facts con- 
nected with our institution, from which the com- 
mittee may certainly derive substantial encou- 
ragement. 

" The first h the change Of manners andliabits 
which has taken place amongst the prisoner! 
generallijs a change from tlrunkenaess to sobrie- 
ty, from riot to order, from clamour to quietness, 
from obscenity to decency. The second is the 
honesty of these females as it regards the proper- 
ty of any of the Ladies or of the Association. 
There cannot have been less than one hundred 
thousand articles of work manufactured in the 
prison since the formation of the Association ; and 
it does not appear that any one of these aiikles has 
heen stolen. Some time since one of the visitors 
lost her purse in the prison ; it was truly interest- 
ing to observe the gloom which this circumstance 
fpread over our community of criminals, until on 
the following morning tlie purse, which had been 
only mislaid, was recovered by its owner. The 
third fact is the small number of recommitments ; 
for out of the whole number of women, who have 
been placed under our care, onti/ four have as yet 
> US convicted of fresh offences* Oa 



_^«o«i iiie, are mostly more or 
ended by some one member of ou 
3y too many of tbese persons, a coi 
conduct has not been maintained ; 1 
ithers we have received very satisfactc 
$onie are earning an honest livelihood 
if their ownikniilies ; others have obt. 
IS servants, and maintain the charactt 
ry and respectability. There are se\ 
'omen, who, on their leaving the pi 
;ceived small loans of money, and n 
cceed the punctuality with which son 
ake their weekly payments, in order 
discharge the debt. 
^* It may not be improper for us to at 
leral information, a statement of tw< 
ticular cases, in which we have gre 
relieve that a real reformation has tal 
£. C. was committed on the charge 
ng her infant : she was brought into 
other lyinff-in • »"'' •"" 
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depth of her misery she found a door of hope 
opened for her, and she eagerly availed herself 
of the good thus oRered to her. She was ac- 
quitted of the crime imputed to her, and has 
since been placed in the London Female Peni- 
tentlwy. There she has conducted herself witli 
eo much propriety, and has evinced such strong 
proofs of true repentance, that we cannot but 
cherish tlie hope of her yet becoming, through 
the blessing ol ber great Redeemer, a valuable 
member of society. 

" J. W.'b case was very similar to that ol' E. 
C>, but she was a woman of superior powers, and 
of rather better education than most of the other 
prisoners. She continued under the care of the 
coinmittee for three months, during which period 
she displayed evident marks of penitence and 
amendment. On her discliarge from prison, a 
gentleman, who had frequently visited her in 
Newgate, recommended her to a respectable 
family as a servant- In this capacity she still 
continues, and bore, wben we last heard of her, 
the character of honesty and sobriety. Some 
time since a letter was received from her, ad- 
dressed to one of the visitors, and enclosing a 
two pound note. . TJic letter, which on inquiry 
appeared, with the exception of some slight 
grammatical corrections, to be all her own, was 
ai follows :-^ 
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' Dear and Honoured Madatn^ 
* Mr B. the bearer of this, 
liaoda the sum of /' ~ 
tabacTJption for de 



confioed within ttii 
and woe, the pi 



ill deposit in your 
■ g to add to tbe 
lenses incurred 
.ertiims for the 
jnhappy persons 
itacle of misery 
^>ve, wiiere I first 
learned, by the liind exertions of Cliristian and 
benevolent friends, to flee the downward road 
that leads to hell, and to look up for pardon and 
deliverance to Christ my Saviour and my God, 
through whose atoning blood I now seek remis- 
sion of all my sins. — But as the doctrine I then 
learned teaches me to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, permit me, my dear Madam, to say 
that the above sum, the produce of my honest 
labour in servitude, has been appropriated with 
an intent to restore some property I had in an 
unguarded moment been tempted unlawfully to 
take. — My fall, 1 trust, has humbled me in the 
dust of self-abasenient ; and after having exerted 
myself, by the aid of a public adverllsement and 
the assistsmce of Mr B , to restore the pro- 
perty alluded to to the right owner without eSeet, 
I feel it my duty thus to relinquish all participa- 
tion in my former wages of iniquity ; and though 
it is confessedly an unworthy offering, yet may 
God accept this my willing sacrifice, »vA VjWa. 
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and crown your kind exertions witli increabing 
and abundant success, is l!ie eincere prayer of, 

' Dear Madam, 
nuBt humble and grateful servant, 

• J.W/ 

" This tetter displays iwt only a feeling of the 
eonsolations of religion, but that nice and accu- 
rate integrity, which bespeaks, in language not to 
be mietaken, the prevalence of a good principle. 

" Mary Connor was the daughter of respecta- 
ble parents, and received some valuable impres- 
siouB of a religious nature during her early years. 
Whilst Btill very young she woe seduced by a 
wretch, who soon afterwards abandoned her. 
Her friends refused to give her any countenance ; 
and being totally destitute, and reduced to the 
greatest misery, she joined those bands of loose 
and wicked women, by whom the streets of Lon- 
don are nightly infested. Sinking lower and 
tower in the sc£de of depravity, she gave herself 
up to drunkenness and otiier degrading vices, and 
was committed to Newgate at the commencemrait 
of tlie year 1817 for stealing a watch. Tliere 
she was amongst the foremost in submitting her- 
self to the controut of ttie committee, and was 
selected by her companions as the fittest person 
amongst them to fill the uiBce of schoolmistress. 
Encouraged and instructed by those who 'liad 
now the care over her, she abstaned in a most 
remarkable manner from her former evil habka ; 
Mad for fifteen months, iutiuft ■«\i\dt», -jwa *« 
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ttcted as schodmistress, she was very assiduous 
in her duties, and was never known, on any occa* 
sion, to infringe any one of the rules established 
in the prison by the committee. In the spring 
of 1818 she was attacked by a cough, which ter- 
minated in a consumption. A free pardon was 
obtained for her, and she was removed to a situa- 
timi in the country under the care of one of the 
visitors. . She was, however, so deeply sensible 
of h» own unworthiness, and so uneasy at being 
the means of any expense to the Association, 
that die insisted on being placed in the workhouse 
of her own parish. There she evinced much 
patience, humiUty, and quietness of spirit ; and 
placing her whole reliance on the merits of her 
Saviour, she soon afterwards died in < the hope 
full of immortality.' 

*^ We may conclude the statement of our case 
with three general observations. 

** We wini to remark, in the first place, that in 
all our plans to promote the reformation- of these 
females, it has been our constant endeavour to 
associate them with ourselves in the object. It 
is oa this principle, that all the regulations which 
have been fixed upon for the management of the 
women^ have first been submitted to their own 
consideration, and received their voluntary con- 
sent. Thus a useful principle of independence 
has been excited in dieir minds, and they have 
been stimulated by tlieir natural feelings, to pro- 
mote a work which they know to be in part their 
own undertaking. 



" We nmy observe, in the second place, that 
the cliange irhich has Leen wrought m the wo* 
men, and which has excited so much surprise in 
the minds of some perEons, may be attributed, 
under the blessing of a gracious Providence, not 
only to the system of employment and discipline 
to which tliese women are gradually accustomed, 
but more particularly to the etfect ot kiadness up- 
on those reprobates amongst mankind, to whom, 
aJas J that kindness is altogether a novelty. 

" Thirdly, let it be noticed, that the means 
which are in the power of this Association, are 
also in the power of other persons in every, part 
of the kingdom ; and we venture to express our 
conviction, that the formation of similar Commit- 
tees of Visitors, in connexion with all our various 
prisons, would probably lead to results equally 
striking and equally satisfactory." 

Tiiere is one particular contained in this nar- 
ration, which I think it right to recal to tlfe re- 
collection of my readers ; namely, that out of the 
whole number of wonrien who nave been under 
the care of the Ladies' Association, only Jbwr 
have returned to Newgate convicted of fresh of- 
fences, 

At the end of 1817, an account was taken, at 
the request of T, F. Buxton, of recommitments 
on the male side of Newgate. It then appeared, 
that out of 203 men, 47 of those convicted had 
within the kvo preceding years been confined there. 
yow, Hie Ladies' Association has ^een formed 
about two years ; and aa the b 




who have been under their care greatly cxceeda 
203, we may safely conclude, that the returns on 
the female side are not more to the returns on 
the male side than as 1 are to 47 ; that is, within 
a small fraction, as I is to i'2. Again, I am in- 
formed by the late Governor of New^te, that 
before l/iejbrmaiion of the Ladies' Atsoctation, the 
returnB on the female side of that prison were, ta 
the returns on the male side, as 3 are to 5. 
Therefore, the returns on the female side nolo, 
are to the returns on the female side Iken, as one- 
twelftli is to three-fifUiE, or as 1 is to 7. 

The comparison of these figures leads to a 
moral conclusion of the greatest importance. — 
On the female aide of Newgate, before the for- 
mation of the Association, the prisoners were to- 
tally idle, received no instrucUon, and were su- 
perintended by no kind and Christian visitors. 
Just similar is the case with the male side of 
Newgate at present. On the other hand, the 
females now under the care of the Association 
are regularly employed, carefully instructed, and 
constantly visited. Here, then, are two opposite 
systems of management brouglit into close com- 
parison with one another, and each is knovm by 
itijhiits. 

By the one, the prisoner is introduced lo deeper 
and deeper criminality, and is prepared by a first 
imprisonment, for the commission of those crimes 
which terminate in a second. By the other, the 
rapid course of vice is checked and discouraged, 
and the nrisoner is taught those habits of mora- 
Jity andnitue which pieclx^c lW t^^vf^^ '" 
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crime, and consequently the repetition of punifib- 
ment. 

I have the pleasure to state, that similar Asso- 
ciations have been formed, under the sanctioD of 
the maffistracT, for visiting the females in the Jail 
and Bridewell at Glasgow, in the Jails at Carlisle 
and Liverpool, and in the Town Jail and House 
of Correction at York. These several efforts 
have already been crowned with considerable suc^ 
cess. 

Of the benefit likely to arise from such a sys- 
tem, wherever it is properly applied, the state- 
ment respecting Newgate affords abundant and 
irresistible evidence. 

I wish it had been in my power to report the 
formation of any similar Associations amongst 
our own sex for visiting male prisoners. There 
is no good reason why the system should not be 
eoually applicable to criminals of both sexes. 
Tne same care and attention, the same kindness 
and regular discipline, the same plan of employ- 
ment, instruction, and judicious superintendence, 
will probably produce nearly similar effects, whe- 
ther directed to women or to men. In the latter 
case, indeed, such efforts are of more importance 
than in the former, because the number of our 
male vastly exceeds that of our female criminals. 

Confined debtors, also, are a class of men pe- 
culiarly claiming the kind attentions of Christian 
charity. Their cases are sometimes exceedingly 
aiPicting, and always demand inquiry : their situ- 
ation in prison, from the extreme smallness of 
fAelr Jail Allowances^ is. often worse than that cf 



the criminalB themselves ; and they may fr«i]iM!nt- 
]y be relieved, or released {if tliat appear proper) 
at a very trifling expense," 

When any asBociation is I'ormed for tlio pur- 
pose now described, it will be neceisury U> rui«i 
a imall annual fund, to meet the expenaei which 
the care of such persons, botlt in prison and whou 
they leave it, will necessarily rcquiro. Tlicrc i« 
surdy no considerable towa in this country, in 
which Buch a fund might not easily be raised for 
such a purpose. 

On the whole, it may contideatly be expected, 
that a system so fraught with advantages, and to 
clearly tending to the diminution of crim^, and 
die peace of society, will gradually become nro- 
valent amongst us ; a system of order, cniploy- 
ment, classification, and instruction, protrrted by 
the judicious Buperintendeace of benevoloiit and 
unpaid visitors. It were greatly to be lamented, 
diould indolence on the one hand, orprejudico 
on the other, prevent the progress of so bonoficial 
and BO interesting a work, it the Visiting Coni- 
■nittees, which this chapter is intended to recom- 
mend, be formed under the immediate notice of 
the magistrates, which must of course be tlio case> 
and if their proceedings be conducted with pru- 
dence and perseverance, tlie feelings of ilistniM 
and jealousy, if any such be entertained, will aoon 
make tvay for decided approbatioo and liberal 
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■upport. All classes of society may surely be 
expected to unite in promoting bq object, io 
which they are all alike most deeply interested. 

The great question is. Where are the labourers? 

Surely ttiey may be found amongst benevolent 
and practical ChristianB of both seses in every 
part of the kingdom. To them the appeal ia 
made. If they feel it lo be their duty to make 
"' efforts which are here recommended;- ''' 



they know it to be a duty (as indeed ihey muEt] 
perfectly consistent with the will of Him, who 
came " to seek and to aave that which was lost," 
they will be animated by that spirit which will 
enable them to cope with difficulties, and they 
will depeml upon that blessing, before which all 
difficulties will subside. 

It roust be repeated, that there is indeed much 
evil and much affliction in the world, which loud- 
ly demand the kind attentions and sedulous ex- 
ertions of all who wish well to their fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Our Divine Master lias declared to us a sufG- 
cient motive to all such eftbrts. " I was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in; naked, and ye clothed me ; I was sick, 
and ye visited me ; I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me. VerUy, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unlo one ofihe least of these my bre- 
thren, ye ha'oe done it unlo Me" * 



■ 111 tlie confidence IhU tliLi appeal Id ChriBtUn feeiin 
and fuhidplo trill noHw tiL vrin. 1 tmHuw to toawt th 
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fbllowing rcsolutiaiis u proper to Ik adojiii'l ou i1j<' (u 
lion of an Aiisociatioti to vibil any piuon. 

]. Penuiision having beun obUineJ from tJn Tr.ngieii 
it ig iigieed, that an Association be now fumj.it t-j i\i<. 
pose of viaitiDg the priaonen m tha jail of . 

S. That the Asiodatiini coiuial of (wo loiroiiiiti'i'' - 
of ladies, to tisit the fi . , ttu\ ainMf' nT 

■Jemen, to tiat the mal 

3. Thai the two con: of tlir l..ll'»>iii|; 

4. That both dane* o c ti>Ii'-<l <l>iily , 
fiiBt the memben of the . .'I>ll In ...t^i..u, 
two (ogcdier. 

fi. That the attention of the viulon be illi.M«l, ji 
paLy, to die making of suitable amn^inenih l<pi ilii' Jrjf 
tion of the ignorant and Ilie emjiloymcnt iil Itit idl'-. 

C. That a lime be set ajjiirt every iiiiiriiiiiK i'm i\w n- 
of the Holy Scriptures with the several coiii|iaiiii'« iil 

7. That the mo5l orderly of the iirlsonon. Ij« ii|i|iiiiiii 
act as nuHiitore — that regulaliuni lie iiiiule 1>y llii^ viiil. 
prevent all svieariHg and gaminy in ilie ptiwm — uiid il 
efibrt be s[>ared to promote, amonf^t ill iniiiulin, tin- ! 
of quietness, regularity, and submlsJoii. 

8. That the committees endeavour lo ciercisc a kin. 
over those pcr»)ns who are discharged from llie jnll, t 
assist in procuring, for such of them as njipcar dex- 
stime respectable means of maintainiog Ibemwlves ami 
families. 

9. That a fund bo now raised to defray Uic oipenscs 
will be incurred by this Association. 

10. That the two committees submit a quarterly rep 
theii proceedings to the magistrates who superintend 111 
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1 AM »£Ty gUd to uke the earliest opportunity of commit- 
nicating to the public the musiuvs whidi have been adopted 
lit Clnsgnw tor tbe improvement oT the jail in that diy, and 
of which I have received nn accoant from mj friend, JaiMs 
E*ing, the late Dean of Gtuld. That benevolent gentle- 
men, with the omperation of a committee of M^istnitcs, 
has been directing very stremious efforts to die pnaoDlion of 
HiU important object. 

ToWBida ihe. done of last year, the committee presented a 
very able report respecting Ihe jiul, in 'wlikh they recom< 

First, A more complete icparation of convicts froro l)ie 
prisoners for trioL 

Secondti/, A reg;u1iir system of employment for both the 
tried and untried ptisonerj ; lAe farmer (u be kfpt, KnJtr con- 
alanl tupermltndence, at bard ond silent laiotir. 

nirdiy. A judicious plan ofirequentreU^ouiin-itnicticra. 

Fmtrthtg., The exchange of the pccuninry nUowiince for- 
merly made to the prisoners, fbr a r^ulsr and proper sup- 
ply of VLCttmls ; no ;>r£»7tA^ ta rrcrrcw Any extra prooiaoTv 
fi-om hujriends oat iifprisoB. 

Fifthly. The erection of a balh. 

From a farther r^urt dravn Up by Jomei Ewing, and 
presented to the Magistrates am the llth of Ihe !d month. 
1819, it appears that many ai diew pntpoutions have al- 
rmtdy be«n carried into effecv 
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On the mbidtA^Jbed^ that gentknum x«pofts u Holknips i 
** The l^ns «Q nowitcove l|idr provisiioiiis from liie ooto* 
UidiBMaty ai'alid Ifae poorddbitors, preriratlf l»t^ apMiiil-> 
■Mnt of aa aHmcnt Th» fto apyags jto be ai tei dfl d wife 
teeegocd effects; it ttfuns « su&Btfirt qiMWtttj of whole* 
some and mihntioixs food, it iifwiwiiiHhiii the eoodKkm of tbe 
diffcroBt imnstes of the priaoo» and it deprire a thdr fiomdar 
of the opportiuiity of intradudiig qpiritous Uquon." Janet 
£wing iflSforms us, jMomd^, that the baiUihaabeaB cieetod:i 
ihmU^, that a system d rc^^ular cm^oymantlitatMcn xaeil 
sueoenfiiliy introduoed amengik the^llBnale pnMBa% and 
that aoBW stepa have been tahni towards thoMCOiplwhMigpi^ 
of the snae object with the mtiL lu ar^ lHf«»f«ar» tar 
eflfeet tliat object eompieialy, itisabrtedtiiaiaoiQeaddMoaafr 
bnildni|>s are essenthdly neeessavy. Iheie can, inde*^ lie 
Kt^ dmbt that tlM ezpenditufe^ efcn of a coiuidtiable tone 
of monejr lor tins purpose, woddbe'fiiiuMi, hi the ond^ to hsr 
true eam&mif. If fee prisoneni be set ie worH thiiw HiimiB^ 
will be applied in pai* ta the eaqiensao of die aalabMtfimpnf y 
snd, indtpendeatiy of this eonsidirsiinni what anrangemeBtfr 
iiiptfsoiiBeanbesotnilyeeonoinicaly as those fd^^'pvArfenf 
tiie cdolsgieny and the iiywaae <(f h Bee aai^ cewin K ieni aAd' 
crime ? ^ 

Lasify, On the selject of instruction, it apposn fiwm this 
interesting report that a schoolmaster has been 'ttpj^oibMd tor 
teach reading and writing ; and that some reqiectaUe dergy. 
men of Ohuigow have ▼olontarily and gratuitously under- 
taken to visit Ae prison weddj, in order to coDunumcate ve* 
figious knowladfe^ and to aasemUe feese onee neglected pri^ 
toners for the solemn purpose of worshipping tfaeur Creator. 

To this statement I have to add some very encouraging 
infbnnation req^acting the Committee of Ladies^ fonned for 
the purpose of vniting and superintending the female piiKm« 
en ia the jail and bridewell at Glasgow. Ihat committee 
have been pursuing their useful labours with equal zeal and 
tttcoess. Jteies Ewing, in the report already referred to of 
his visit to tiie jail, states, that the conditioin c& ^^^^ssfisS^^stsii. 
under ibecue olibe oonunittee ^* aSEone^ksAkYfisn. V^^^sssBife 



Fonnerlj Uieso abandoned women were " idle, 
dirty, and profligate ;^' now they "are comparatively " orderly, 
cleoaly, anil induiitrious." The matron, who h^ been ap- 
pointed to lake Ibc chuge of' tbem, he de^ribes as " atten- 
tive, condliatory, and able to teacli." With the eiceptjon 
of one woman, who had the care of a child, all were buaiiy 
employed in knitting, sewing, &c. and all were gratified by 
the chon^ whidi hod tokeo plofe. 'Hie ladies have, by a 
liberal subscription, been enabled to adopt on auxiliary mea- 
Eure, which is likely to produce veiy important benelits, and 
is most worthy of general imilation. They have provided a 
house of industry for the reception of the fanales after thay 
quit the prisons. In this house there are already twelve 
women, who are watchfully superintended, regularly em- 
ployed, and maintained at a reasonable espouse. Such a 
place of refiige. and under the- care of kind and religious 
protectors, must be quite inv^uable to these unhappy per- 
' e lost their characters, a ' ■ ■ > 



find it 



■e for themselve' 



TllcB' 



prison, any suitable situations.; nor could any thing be better 
contrived to prepare them far recommencing their career in 
life, uoder the new and happy auspices of industry and *ir- 
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